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EXPENDITURES FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Introduction 

The objective of this report is to estimate the extra expenditures 
for students requiring special attention in public elementary and 
secondary schools. Most numerous arriong these are the financially 
disadvantaged and the culturally different. Hence, the study below 
presents a variety of estimates of the number of children who come 
from families with low income, of children with Spanish surnames, 
and of black children who are in school. 

Other groups of students who generally require additional 
professional help from the school are students afflicted with various 
handicaps o Estimates of handicapped children are given separately 
for the different handicaps; speech impaired, mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, as well as deaf, hard of hearing, blind and 
visually handicapped children. Finally, this study recapitulates 
estimates of the prevalence of children at the other end of the 
spectrum--the mentally gifted, who may require special enrichment 
programs to develop to their full potential. 

The report is divided into five parts. The first part outlines 
the rationale for selecting the special populations for separate 
examination. The second part is devoted to the problems of counting 
the target groups. There is substantial disagreement among different 
sources about the number of poor children, the number of persons of 
Spanish origin or Spanish surnames, and even wider disagreement about 
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how many children are afflicted by seme type of handicap. Strangely 
enough, there is even no agreement on the number of children who are 
gifted. This study presents a number of eclectic estimates of children 
in these groups, based on a review of available estimates and the 
judgment of the writers. 

The third part of the study presents projections of the target 
populations to the years 1975-76 and 1980-81. While apologies are 
in order for the crudeness of some of the projections, an effort has 
been made to present the best possible estimates. In some cases, 
e.g . , the projections of children by income, comparatively sophisti- 
cated projection techniques have been employed. 

The fourth section of the study discusses estimates of extra costs 
associated with different target groups. The estimates of different 
studies on this subject are summarized, and estimates of prevailing 
practices are derived from a special USOE survey. These estimates 
are synthesized to produce projected service levels which could be used 
to calculate the requirements for serving all disadvantaged and handi- 
capped children. 

The final section of the report presents estimates of the costs 
which would have been incurred in 1970-71 for serving all children 
with special needs. It also draws some conclusions about the extent 
to which present practices fall short of recommended standards of 






service . 



I. Rationale for Identifying Target Groups 



Disadvantaged Students ~ Retention and Achley enient 

We do not intend to include a lengthy justification for focusing 
upon low-income of disadvantaged students as a potential target group 
The persistent dissatisfaction with the American educational system s 
inability to equalize the achievement of the children of the rich and 
the children of the poor is accepted as a public policy issue commonly 
enough to need no more than reiteration. 

Rather, given the statistical orientation of the report, we wish 
to take this opportunity to highlight some data about the fconditions 
which contribute to the perpetuation of low achievement among the poor 
■'in the U. S. educational system. For instance, the 1960 Census docu- 
mented that 37 percent of children aged 10 to 13 whose parents were 
poor (incomes of under $3,000 per year) were in grades below the mode 
for their age. By contrast, only 4 percent of children from families 
with incomes over $7,000 a year were in grades below the raode„ At 
ages 18 and 19, two-thirds of the poor children enrolled in school are 
still trying to finish high school, and one-third is in college. Among 
the children of prosperous and more educated parents, over exght xn ten 

are enrolled in college, and fewer than one in six is enrolled in high 
1 

school . 

In 1970, despite all efforts to equalize attainment, attendance 
rates by level of income for children age three through 17 increased 



^U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Popula tion Reports , Series 
P. 20, No. 132, "Education of Fathers and Sons" (Washington, D.C. ; 
Government Printing Office, 1965), 
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monotonically with the income of the parents. Only 80 percent of 
children from families with less than $3,000 a year were in school, 
as contrasted to 88 percent of those with incomes above $5,000 (see 
Table 1). These differences are due to lower rates of attendance 
at both ends of the educational spectrum. Thus, in October 1969, 
only 23 percent of 3-5-year-olds in families earning less than $3,000 
were enrolled in preprimary school, as contrasted to 38 percent of 
children whose parents' income exceeded $5,000, The incidence of 
high school dropouts in families with less than $3,000 was almost 
three times as high as that in families with over $5,000 (see Table 2), 

A 1962 special Census study dealing with the education of fathers 
and young adults (aged 20 to 24) showed that over three-quarters of 
school dropouts had fathers who had not completed school. The dynamics 
underlying this cycle are illustrated by the results of the Equal 
Opportunity Report, A special reanalysis of the data showed that the 
achievement of children in school increases as the education of the 
parent increases (see Table 3), Low achieving students are more likely 
to drop out from high school than high -achievers , 

With achievement highly correlated with retention, under present 
circumstances the children of poor parents are less likely to graduate 
from high school, and in some cases even from grade school. The distri- 
bution of the educational attainment for persons with low incomes is 
heavily skewed to few years of schooling by comparison with the total 
population (see Table 4), 
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TABLE 1 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF FAMILY MEMBERS 3 TO 17 YEARS OLD, 
BY FAMILY INCOME FOR THE U.S., OCTOBER 1970 



Per Cent of 



Income 


Per Cent 
Enrolled 


Ratio to 
U.S. Total 


Enrolled in 
Public School 


Ratio to 
U.S. Total 


Under $3,000 


80.1 


.920 


96.4 


1.100 


$3,000 - $5,000 


83.4 


.958 


95.0 


1.083 


$5,000 and over 


88.3 


1.014 


86.1 


.982 


Total 


87.1 


1.000 


87.7 


1.000 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Populatioir Reports , Series P-20, 

No. 222, "School Enrollment: October 1970," U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1971, Table 15. 
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TABLE 2 



PRE-PRIMARY AND HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
IN THE U.S. BY INCOME 



Per Cent of 3-5 Year 
Olds Enrolled in 

Family Income Pre-Primary 


Per Cent of 
Population 
14-17 Year Olds 


Per Cent of 
Dropouts 
Age 14-17 


Less than $3,000 


23.4 


7.1 


21.9 


$3,000 - $4,999 


24.2 


11.4 


23.4 


$5,000 and over 


37.8 


81.5 


54.7 


Total 


34.6 


100.0 


100.0 



Total population is equal to those enrolled in high school plus those who 
are not’ enrolled in school. 

b Dropouts are considered to be those in the population age 14-17 who have 
not graduated from high school and who are not currently enrolled in school. 




Source: U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare;, Office of Education, 

Preprimary Enrollment, October 1969 , Table 3; U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 222 "School Enrollment: 
October 1970," U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1971 
Table 15. 
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TABLE 3 



ACHIEVEMENT MEANS OF STUDENTS BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF FATHER 



ADJUSTED FOR NO- 


-INFORMATION GROUP: 


FOR SEVERAL 


GRADES 




Fathers' Education 




Achievement Mean of 


Students 




Category 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 6 


Grade 9 


Grade 12 


None or some grade school 


43.765 


43.210 


43.934 


44.569 


45.197 


Completed grade school 


47.336 


47.279 


46.415 


48.267 


58.161 


Some high school but did 
not graduate 


49.042 


48.178 


49.364 


49.109 


48.962 


Graduated from high school 


52.711 


52.197 


52.197 


52.147 


51.992 


Some college but less than 
four years 


54.557 


54.780 


54.099 


54.662 


54.323 


Four or more years of 
college 


55.817 


56.649 


55.329 


56.461 


55.980 


Note: For total, Mean 50.0, 


Standard 


Deviation 


10. 







Source: Adapted from Inequality: Studies In Elementary and Secondary Education , 

eds . Joseph Froomkin and Dennis J. Dugan, Chapter II; C. Marston Case, 
"A Revision of the Equal Opportunities Survey Estimates of the Rela- 
tionship Between Child's Achievement and Father's Education," U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 1969 
(mimeographed) . 




Since the Iw-income population is not evenly distributed between 
various types of residence, it may be appropriate to note that the low- 
achieving children are also not evenly distributed by type of residence. 
If one were to take the suburban average achievement as a standard, one 
would find that roughly 40 percent of the children in central cities 

and rural non-farm areas achieve below the lowest quartile of suburban 

/ 

children in ninth grade. Nearly one-half of the children in rural areas 
are below this cut-off (see Table 5). 

Finally, while this study discusses the educational needs of 
certain minority groups and those from families with low incomes, 
the correlation between these two conditions is well established 
(see Table 6 ) . 

Minoriry Students - Retention and Achievement 

Another way of identifying pockets of low attainment and low 
achievement is to look for large concentrations of minority students, 
i.e., blacks or Spanish-Americans . These students generally come from 
families which are poorer than those of whites. The differenes in mean 
family incomes between whites, blacks and Spanish-Americans are shown 
in Table 7. 

As could be expected, the attainment rates of black and bpanish- 
American adults are lower than those of whites. Currently, the Spanish- 
Americans lag behind blacks in educational attainment. Spanish-Americans 
also lag behind blacks in terms of their graduation rates from high 
school (see Table 8). 
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TABLE 6 



RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN OF PERSONS, BY LOW- INCOME 
STATUS IN 1959, 1964, AND 1968 TO 1970 



O 

ERIC 

\ 



Race 



Number below 
Low-Income Level 
(thousands) 



Per Cent Below 
Low- Income 
Level 



1970 



Total 


25,522 


Spanish origin 


2,177 


White 


17,484 


Negro 


7,644 


Other Races 


394 


1969 




Total 


24,289 


Spanish origin 


N.A. 


White 


16,668 


Negro 


7,214 


Other Races 


407 


1968 




Total 


25,389 


Spanish origin 


N.A. 


White 


17,395 


Negro 


7,616 


Other Races 


378 


1964 




Total 


36,055 


Spanish origin 


N.A. 


White 


24,957 


Negro and 




Other Races 


11,098 


1959 




Total 


39,490 


Spanish origin 


N.A. 


White 


28,484 


Negro 


10,475 


Other Races 


531 


^ Data for Negroes, 


separately. 



Per Cent Distribution 
Below Above 

Low- Income Low- Income 
Level Level 



Source: 



12.6 


100.0 


100.0 


24.3 


8.5 


3.8 


9.9 


68.5 


90.3 


33.6 


30.0 


S.5 


16.3 


1.5 


1.1 


12.2 


100.0 


100.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


9.5 


68.6 


90.3 


32.3 


29.7 


8.6 


17.9 


1.7 


1.1 


12.8 


100.0 


100.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


10.0 


68.5 


90.8 


34.7 


30.0 


8.3 


19.4 


1.5 


0.9 


19.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


14.9 


69.2 


92.6 


49.6 


30.3 


7.4 


22.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


18.1 


72.1 


93.3 


55.1 


26.5 


5.9 


32.2 


1.4 


0.8 


t . available 


in this year. 




Current Population Reports , 


Series P-60, 


: the Low-Income Population, 


1570," U.S. 


, Washington 


, D.C. , 1971, Table B. 
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; TABLE 7 

> 

i 

i MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME BY RACE 

i FOR SELECTED YEARS 1960-1970 

(in current dollars) 



1 

I 



I 

1 

! 

I 

I 

1 

I 

i 



1 




) 





Total 


White 


Negro and 
Other Races 


Spanish 

Origin 


1960 


$5,620 


$5,835 


$3,233 


N.A. 


1965 


6,957 


7,251 


3,994 


N.A. 


1968 


8,632 


8,937 


5,590 


N.A. 


1969 


9,433 


9,794 


6,190 


$6,741^ 


1970 


9,867 


10,236 


6,516 


7,334 







(in constant 


1970 dollars) 




1960 


$7,376 


$7,664 


$4,236 


N.A. 


1965 


8,559 


8,925 


4,930 


N.A. 


1968 


9,633 


9,972 


6,249 


N.A. ■ 


1969 


9,990 


10,362 


6,568 


$7,139^ 


1970 


9,867 


10,236 


6,516 


7,334 



^ Estimated from Series P-20, No. 213. 



Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P-6C, 

No. 80, "Income in 1970 of Families and Persons in the United States, 
and Series P-20, No. 224, "Selected Characteristics of Persons and 
Families of Mexican, Puerto Rican, and other Spanish origin. March 
1971." U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1971.' 
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TABLE 8 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF WHITES, NEGROES, 
PERSONS OF SPANISH ORIGIN, ALL LOW-INCOME 
PERSONS AGE 25 AND OVER, 1971 



Group 


Age 


Less than 
4 Years of 
High School 


4 Years of 
High School 
or More 




Median 
Years of 
School 




(years) 


(per cent) 


(per cent) 






White 


25-29 


20 


80 






12.7 




30-34 


25 


75 






12.6 




35-44 


31 


69 






12.4 




45-54 


38 


62 






12.3 




55-64 


52 


48 






11.5 




65+ 


69 


31 






8.8 


Negro 


25-29 


43 


57 






12.2 




30-34 


46 


54 






12.1 




35-44 


59 


41 






11.1 




45-54 


71 


29 






9.3 




55-64 


83 


17 






8.1 




65+ 


89 


11 






5.9 


Spanish 


25-29 


52 


48 1 


1 




11.7 




30-34 


58 


42 J 


I 








35-44 


66 


34 










45-54 


75 


25 


► 




fi s 




55-64 


84 


16 










65+ 


85 


15 J 








Low Income 22-34 


52 


48 






11.8 




35-44 


67 


33 






9.7 




45-54 


72 


28 






8.8 




55-64 


76 


24 






8.2, 




65+ 


82 


18 






8.2 


Source: 


U.S. Tlureau of 


the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 




P-20, No. 213, 


’’Persons of Spanish Origin 


in 


the 


United States: 




November, 1969" 


; No. 224, "Selected Characteristics of Persons 




and Families of 


Mexican, Puerto Rican, and 


other 


Spanish Origin: 




March, 1971"; P 


-20, No. 229, "Educational 


Attainment : March, 1971 




and Series P-60 


, No. 81, "Characteristics 


of 


the 


Low Income Popu- 



lation, 1970," U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
1971. 
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Moreover, the lower achievement of minority groups cannot be 
explained fully by their lower levels of income. The different mores 
or cultural values of minority groups affect thhir persistence and 
performance in school. For example, although the incomes of Spanish- 
Americans are often higher than those of blacks, the Spanish-Americans 
report a lower median attainment. 

In an imaginative reanalysis of the Equal Opportunity Report, 

George Mayeske has identified the key factors which account for most 
of the differences in attainment of various ethnic groups. The factors 
isolated are; the effect of status, family background, student attitudes, 
area of residence, and peer influence. These factors were then related 
to the achievement scores of students in various ethnic groups. He 
found that only about half of the difference in scores is due solely 
to socioeconomic status (income and parents' education). However, 
achievement scores adjusted to control for the influence of all the 
social background factors were within 1.2 percent of each other for 
whites and other races (see Table 9), 

These findings are consistent with other studies which indicated 
that about one-half of the difference in achievement between blacks 
and whites was accounted for by income variables. 

Handicapped Children 

The necessity of examining the extra costs of educating children 
who have handicaps requires even less justification. It should be 



^Richard O'Brien, "White and Negro Scholastic Achievement in Relation 
to Family Income," Inequality; Studies in Elementary and Secondary 
Education. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Educa~ 
tion. Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, 1969 (mimeographed). 
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TABLE 9 



PER CENT OF DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT 
SCORES OF MINORITY GROUP STUDENTS^^ 
DUE TO SOCIAL BACKGROUND CONDITIONS 



Factors Controlled ^ 



Per Cent of 
Differences 



None 

SES 10.9 

SES and Family 

Structure (HB) 9.3 

Home Background 

and Attitudes 9.0 



Total Family 

Background (FB) 

FB and Area of 
Residence (A) 

FB, A, and Peer 
Attitudes 



a Oriental, Indian, Negro, Mexican and Puerto Rican 

Mayeske explains his social background conditions in 
the following manner; 

SES - A student with a high SES has parents who come 

from the higher educational strata, his father is 
engaged in a professional, managerial, sales or 
technical job, there are two to three children in 
the family, about six to ten rooms in their home, 
they are more likely to reside in the residential 
area of the city or the suburbs and there are 
Intellectually stloulatlng materials accessible in 
the home . 

HB - These are the mean differences after considerations 
of both SES and the students' Family Structure (FSS) 
have been taken into account. 
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Differences in Achievement Scores 
of Minority Group Students 
Page 2 of 2 



HB, ATTUD - These are the magnitude of the mean differences 
after considerations of SES, FSS and the students' 
Attitude Towards Life (ATTUD) have been taken into 
account . 

FB - These are the magnitude of the mean differences after 

the indices which we felt represented all aspects of the 
students' Family Background (FB) had been taken into 
account.. These indices were SES, FSS and a set of four 
attitudinal and motivational indices. 

A - This refers to Area of Residence whether it be South, 

Far West or North, or Rural-Suburban or Urban. 

SO - This refers to five school attributes of the achieve- 
ment and motivational mix of the students one goes to 
school with and represents the aggregate effects of 
schooling. By virtue of its high correlations with the 
soc'.ial background of the student body, as defined by 
their Socio-Economic, Family Structure and Racial-Ethnic 
Composition, it represents a measure of school and resi- 
dential segregation. 



Source: George W. Mayeske, "On the Explanation of Racial-Ethnic 

Group Differences in Achievement test scores," U.S. 
Office of Education (mimeographed). 



O 
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stressed at the outset that the present classification of handicapped 

children leaves much to be desired. 

This study will deal only with those handicapped children who are 
likely to attend non-residential public schools. Some children, e^o , 
the deaf-mute, cannot be accommodated in schools operated by local 
authorities. They attend state-run residential schools. Some other 
severely handicapped students are also taught in special state-operated 
schools and are not included in the discussion belowc Others, such as 
the less severely retarded, are often taught in special classrooms of 
schools operated by local educational authoritieSo Borderline cases 
of mental retardation and other disabilities are often accommodated 
in ordinary classrooms, with some students receiving additional 
supportive psychological or instructional services, and some receiving 
no special services. 

There are two problems in estimating the number and level of 
services required by handicapped children o Some are classified 
symptomatically, others by type of treatment. Thus some deaf and 
emotionally disturbed children are reported as such, , sympto- 

matically, and others may be classified as speech handicapped, bfecause 
of the type of treatment given to them. Also, no figures exist about 
the degree of handicap for many handicapping conditions, and it may 
be unrealistic to assume that a hard-pf-hearing child with a satis- 
factory hearing aid needs as much help as one whose hearing is only 
partially restored. 





1 



The Gifted 



While a considerable volume of statistics have been collected 
about students lagging in achievement or handicapped in some way, 
surprisingly little attention has been paid to enumerating the gifted. 
According to an authority on the subject, the. group labelled as gifted 
is generally two standard deviations above the mean of the normal 
distribution of achievement scores, i.e . . a Stanford-Binet score of 
132 or over. The estimates of incidence are 2-4 percent of the 
population, with an incidence of 6-12 percent of the school population 
in more affluent communities. It is generally argued that these children 
need somewhat different programs to develop to their full potential. 

There are indications that, in some districts, 20-25 percent of 
the gifted children are not identified by teachers. Rigorous screening 
programs utilizing individual, rather than j intelligence tests 

specially designed to identify gifted children are needed for this 
purpose. 

II. Counting Students with Special Needs 
2 

Who Are the Poor ? 

The estimate of what constitutes low-income populations , or the 
poor, was constructed by Mollie Orshansky of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. The income cut-offs, varying according to the number of family 



1 James J. Gallagher, Analysis of Research on the Education of Gifted 
Children , State of Illinois, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, p. 10. 

^In its 1970 report on the poverty population, the Bureau of the 
Census changed the name of the poverty population to the low-income 
population. The method of defining this group has not changed. 
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members, were derived from budgets prepared by the U. So Department of 

1 

Labor, sufficient to purchase minimum adequate quantities of food, 
clothing and shelter. Since 1964, when Orshansky developed her poverty 
index, average incomes have increased quite substantially, and another 
estimate of the poor population with 125 percent of the low-income 
level (br cut-off) was published by the Uo S, Bureau of the Census 
in 1970o Persons between the 100 and 125 percent cut-offs were called 
the near-poor o 

To what extent poverty is relative has been widely debated, but 
not resolved o In a growing economy, the number of poor children defined 
by a fixed-income cut-off is, of course, likely to decline, as the overall 
affluence of the population increases. This is shown in Table 10, where 
estimates of the percentage of poor children goes down from 27 percent 
in 1959 to 15' percent in 1970, Table 11 presents a figure for the near- 
poor during the same period, indicating that by expanding the cut-off, 

2 

another 6 percent of all children are added to the poor category. 

Another way of looking at the distribution of poor children is 
to examine the distribution of children by region and type of residenceo 
Special Census tabulations prepared for this study show the distribution 
of children from poor families by income of parents for four Census 
regions, and by three types of residence within region. These are 
shown in Tables 12 and 13, 



^Mollie Orshansky, "Counting the Poor: Another Look at the Poverty 

Profile," Social Security Bulletin , January 1965, pp. 3-29 o 

So Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-60, 
No, 81, "Characteristics of the Low Income Population, 1970" (Washington, 
D.C,: Government Printing Office, 1971), 



r 
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TABLE 10 

OWN CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE BELOW LOW-INCOME 
LEVEL IN U.S. FOR SELECTED YEARS 1959 TO 1970 
(in thousands) 





Number of 
Children 


Per Cent 
of Total 


1959 


17,208 


26.9 


1964 


15,736 


22.7 


1968 


10,739 


15.3 


1969 


9,821 


14.1 


1970 


10,493 


15.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 

Series P-60, No. 81 , "Characteristics of the Low-Income 
Population, 1970," U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1971. 
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TABLE 11 



OWN CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE BELOW 125 PER CENT OF 
LOW-INCOME LEVEL IN U.S. FOR SELECTED YEARS 1959 TO 1970 

(in thousands) 





Number of 
Children 


Per Cent 
of Total 


1959 


24,271 


37.9 


196A 


21,738 


31.3 


1968 


15,080 


21.5 


1969 


14,325 


20.5 


1970 


14,631 


20.9 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 

Series P-60, No. 81, "Characteristics of the Low-Income 
Population, 1970," U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1971 
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TABLE 12 



PER CENT OF LOW-INCOME CHILDREN UNDER 
18 YEARS OF AGE, BY REGION AND TYPE OF 
DISTRICT, 1970, AND PRINCIPALS' ESTIMATES 
OF PER CENT OF POOR STUDENTS IN SCHOOL 
(per cent of total) 



Poor in 

Low Income School 



NORTHEAST 



Central Cities 


19.4 


54.4 


Other SMSA 


5.2 


28.6 


Non-SMSA 


11.0 


41.0 


TOTAL 


10.8 


38.6 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


16.2 


43.9 


Other SMSA 


4.9 


27.9 


Non-SMSA 


12.4 


34.2 


TOTAL 


10.6 


34.3 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


20.3 


43.3 


Other SMSA 


12.4 


28.5 


Non-SMSA 


29.3 


53.1 


TOTAL 


23.0 


44.2 


WEST 


Central Cities 


11.8 


32.2 


Other SMSA 


9.1 


28.3 


Non-SMSA 


19.8 


35.9 


TOTAL 


12.2 


31.3 



All 


Central Cities 


17.5 


43.7 


All 


Other SMSA 


7.2 


28.3 


All 


Non-SMSA 


20.5 


43.1 




TOTAL U.S. 


14.8 


38.1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 

Series P-60, No. 76, "24 Million Americans: Poverty 

in the United States: 1969," Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D.C., 1970, (unpublished tabulations with 
adjustments for new SMSAs and difference between type of 
school district and type of residence); Poor in Schools 
from the 1969 School Staffing Survey, conducted by U.S. 
Office of Education, National Center for Educational 
Statistics. 
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TABLE 13 



CHILDREN IN LOW-INCOME FAMILIES, BELOW 
$3,000 IN I960 AND $4,000 IN 1970 by 
REGION AND TYPE OF DISTRICT 
(per cent of all children) 





1960 

Family Income 


1970 

Family Income 




Less Than $3,000 


Less 


Than $4,000 


NORTHEAST 


Central Cities 


14.8 




14.6 


Other SMS A 


6.2 




3.9 


Non-SMSA 


12.1 




7.1 


TOTAL 


10.5 




7.8 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


12.2 




11.3 


Other SMSA 


6.2 




3.3 


Non-SMSA 


20.2 




9.5 


TOTAL 


13.5 




7.7 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


22.2 




14.7 


Other SMSA 


17.8 




7.6 


Non-SMSA 


42.1 




21.3 


TOTAL 


31.5 




16.3 


WEST 


Central Cities 


10.6 




10.2 


Other SMSA 


7.5 




7.7 


Non-SMSA 


18.7 




13.3 


TOTAL 


11.1 




9.7 


All Central Cities 


15.6 




12.8 


All Other SMSA 


8.4 




5.4 


All Non-SMSA 


28.6 




14.6 


TOTAL U.S. 


18.0 




10.6 


Source: U.S. Bureau 


of the Census; Current Population 


Reports , 


Series P-60 


No. 76, "24 


Million Americans: Poverty in the 


United States; 1969, 



Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1970, (unpublished 
tabulations); and special tabulations of the March 1960 Current 
Population Survey. 




The analysis of children by income of parents brings out the 
following highlights: 

(1) In central city districts, the proportion of children in 
families with incomes under $3,000 was 15.6 percent in I960. In 1969, 
children in families with incomes under $4,000 (an amount roughly 
equivalent in purchasing power to $3,000 in 1960) was 12o8 percent, 

(2) In suburban school districts, some 8,4 percent of school 
children lived in families with incomes under $3,000, By 1969, 5,4 
percent of children were members of families with incomes under $4,000, 

(3) In non-metropolitan school districts in 1960, 28,6 percent 
of children were in families with less than $3,000 income. By 1969, 
the proportion had gone down to 14^6 percent. 

Despite the fact that the total proportion of children in the 
U. S, in families with incomes under $3,000 was 18 percent in 1960, 
and declined to 11 percent in families with incomes under $4,000 in 
1970, central cities outside the South did not benefit from the reduc- 
tion in this number of potentially poor. In three out of four regions, 
the percentage of low-income children scarcely changed in this decade, 
using the definition above« Only in the South did central city f, 
districts show a decline in the proportion of low-income children, 
using these cut-offs. In suburban school districts, the proportion 
of low-income school children declined some 40-60 percent in all regions 
except the West, where it remained roughly constant. The proportion of 
low-income school children in rural school districts declined by 
roughly one-half in the North Central area and the South, and declined 
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by 40 and 12 percent, respectively, in the Northeast and Western regions. 
In other words, during the 1960 's the poor were moving to city districts 
outside of the South. This migration pattern was declenched by a decline 
in demand for rural labor in the South and has resulted in rural blacks 
moving to Southern central cities and pushing Southern black city resi- 
dents North. 

The more precise estimates of children in poverty in 1969, using 
the accepted definitions appearing in Table 12, can be used to gauge 
the accuracy of the estimates above. 

The extent to which poverty is a relative concept can be illus- 
trated by comparing poverty as estimated by Census with the perception 
of school principals about the number of poor students in their schools, 

A special survey by the USOE asked principals to estimate the number of 
students in their schools whcse parents (a) were on welfare or some 
other public assistance, and (h) had unskilled or low-skilled jobs. 

While estim^.fres based on the Census place less than a of the 

population enroll ev. in schcol in the poverty category, principals 
identify roughly 40 rjoveent. 

Table 14 shows that 90 percent of the principals whose schools 
are located in central city poverty areas estimated that over half of 
their students were poor, and 49 percent estimated that at least nine 
out of 10 of his pupils were poor. In addition, 35.2 percent of central 
city school principals whose schools were located outside Census 
poverty areas as defined in 1960 estimated that over half of the students 
were poor, and 8 percent felt tb^t 90 percent or more were poverty 
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TABLE 14 



PROPORTION OF CHILDREN FROM HOMES CLASSIFIED 
AS POOR IN POVERTY AND NON-POVERTY AREA 
SCHOOLS IN CENTRAL CITIES AS IDENTIFIED 
BY PRINCIPALS IN 1969. 



f 



Per cent of 
Children 
Who are Poor 



Per cent of Schools 

In Not In 

Poverty Areas Poverty Areas 



100 


14.9 


1.5 


90-99 


34.3 


6.5 


80-89 


14.5 


5.7 


70-79 


12.9 


7.4 


60-69 


7.3 


5.9 


50-59 


6.3 


8.0 


40-49 


3.6 


7.7 


30-39 


1.8 


11.2 


20-29 


2.5 


15.1 


10-19 


1.2 


14.1 


1-9 


0.4 


12.7 


0 


0.0 


3.1 


No Response 


0.3 


1.2 



100.0 



100.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

National Center for Educational Statistics, The 1969 
School Staffing Survey , (unpublished tabulation) . 
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students. Obviously, educators place poverty cut-offs at a much higher 
level than the low-income or poverty definitions of the Census Bureau. 
Their estimates are compared with the estimates of the Census Bureau 
in Table 12. 

A family is classified as poor if its income falls below a certain 
level, depending on the number of family members. Thus, income cut-offs 
vary according to the size of a family and whether it resides in a non- 
farm or farm area. On a practical level, though, arbitrary income cut- 
offs are used to allocate government grants such as Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Act, Table 15 below shows what these cut-offs 
ought to be to make the eligibility in each type of district equal to 
the number of poor children estimated on the basis of Census data. It 
shows that, say, a national cut-off of $4,800 will favor all regions 
except the South, central cities in the Northeast and West, the rural 
North Central area, and all suburbs except those in the South. It should 
be realized that these "penalty" esti^iates are fairly arbitrary. The 
"poverty" standards are national, and do not take into consideration 
differences in cost of living by region or type of residence. Hence, 
all these estimates must be considered approximate. 

Negro Students 

The estimate of Negro students by type of district was made in a 
fairly straightforward manner. The total number of Negro students by 
region as estimated, by the Depaxtanent of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Civil Rights, was adjusted to cover the enrollments of black 
pupils in pre-primary schools which are not reported by local Boards of 
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TABLE 15 



FAi-lILY INCOME FOR CHILDREN UNDER 18 
IN LOW-INCOME POPULATION IMPLICIT 
IN CENSUS BUREAU ESTIMATES 
BY REGION AND TYPE OF DISTRICT, 1970 



f 



I 

j 

i 

i' 

t 

f 

I 



I 

i 



I 



NORTHEAST 

Central Cities 
Other SMSA 
Non-SMSA 
TOTAL 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Central Cities 
Other SMSA 
Non-SMSA 
TOTAL 

SOUTH 

Central Cities 
Other SMSA 
Non-SMSA 
TOTAL 

WEST 

Central Cities 
Other SMSA 
Non-SMSA 
TOTAL 



All Central Cities 
All Other SMSA 
All Non-SMSA 

TOTAL U. S. 



Implicit 

Maximiun Income 

$4,608 

4,574 

4,832 

4,645 



5,044 

4,774 

4,584 

4,774 



4,871 

5,151 

4,910 

4,953 



4,421 

4,447 

4,926 

4,645 



4,774 

4,813 

4,827 

4,807 



Source: Implied cutoffs are based on the number of poor children 

and the distribution of children by family income as reported 
in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Report s, 
Series P-60, No. 76, "24 Million Americans - Poverty in the 
United States: 1969", U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. (unpublished tabulations). 
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Education. It should be noted that an independent estimate of Negro 

enrollments based on the Staffing Survey by 'the USOE came within 

1 percent of this estimate. The Office of (3ivil Rights survey was 

used to distribute the pupils by region and the USOE Staffing Survey 

was the basis for estimating enrollment of blacks by type of district. 

The figures so derived are shown in Table 16. 

The reasonableness of these estimates was checked in two ways. 

Negro population by type of residence in 1960 and 1970 from the U. S, 

Bureau of the Census sources was compared to total Negro enrollment 

as of 1970 by region and type of residence. Census estimates on Negro 

enrollment in private schools were used to estimate the total enrolled 

Negro population. Using school enrollment rates also from the U. S. 

Bureau of the Census, it was then possible to derive an estimate of 

total Negro children in the 3-19 age group. The estimate shown in 

Table 16 was within 1 percent of the Census Bureau count of black 

1 

children in appropriate age groups. 

Spanish-Americans 

While the several estimates of the number of black children did 
not differ, the same statement cannot be made about children of 
Spanish-American descent. In the first place, the definition of Spanish 
Americans is not quite clear. The U. S. Bureau of the Census enumerates 
persons of Spanish origin or descent. A special survey of the U. S. 



^U, S, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P—20, 
No, 222, "School Enrollment; October 1970^' (Washington, D.C.; Goveim- 
ment Printing Office, 1971), Tables 1, 12, 15 and unpublished tabulations. 
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TABLE 16 



NEGRO POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT IN 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY 
TYPE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT AND BY REGION, 1970 
(in thousands) 











Per Cent 




Population 

Age 3-19 


Enroll- 

ment 


Per Cent 
Enrolled 


of Total 
Enrollment 


All Central Cities 
All Other SMSA 
All Non-SMSA 
TOTAL U.S. 


5322 

1276 

2609 

9207 


4035 

859 

2020 

6914 


75.8 

67.3 

77.4 
75.1 


28.3 

5.3 

12.8 

14.9 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

TOTAL U.S. 


1722 

1915 

4861 

709 

9207 


1225 

1404 

3769 

516 

6914 


71.1 
73.3 
77.5 
72.8 

75.1 


12.4 

10.8 

25,3 

6.0 

14.9 



Source: Total Population and Public School Enrollment U.S. Bureau 

of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P ^ 0 , 

No. 222, "School Enrollment: October, 1970," U.S. Govern- 

ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1971, Tables 1 and , 
Metropolitan Status from the 1969 School Staffing Su^cy con- 
ducted by U.S. Office of Education, National Cencer for 
Educational Statistics, (unpublished tabulations); Regional 
distribution from the Fall 1970 Elementary and Secondary 
School Survey conducted by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Civil Rights. 
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Office of Education asked principals to report Spanish-surname students 
enrolled in public schools, but in parenthesis mentioned only Mexican, 
Puerto Ricans, and persons of Cuban descento The Office of Civil Rights, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, enumerates students with 

Spanish surnames. . _ * 

While the U. S. Office of Education^ ^iu" the Office of Civil Rights 
arrive at fairly close e8t<^;-.*^ces of the total number of Spanish-surname 
pupils schools, their estimates do not agree with those of 

the U. S. Bureau of the Census. The latter agency places the number 
of children under 19 who are of Spanish origin at 4,6 million. Those 
between the ages of 5 and 19 number 3.4 million ^ and it can be estimated 
that the and 4**year»olds number another .4 to .5 million. We can 

! only guess at the school participation rates of persons of Spanish 

i 

; descent. Given the educational attainments of adults, which are similar 

to those of blacks in 1965, we could assume that the attendance rate of 

i persons of Spanish descent was similar to the Negro attendance rate of 

f 

some five years ago. This would place attendance in 1970 at roughly 3.0 

c 

‘ million children of Spanish origin or descent. 

i The Office of Civil Rights estimates of Spanish-surname students 

in public schools that year was 2.3 million. USOE in 1969 placed the 
number at 2,0 million. Both estimates are below the one derived from 
the Census data. 

A possible way to reconcile the Census with the Civil Rights and 

; USOE estimates is to exclude the children of marriages in which the 

f 

I mother is of Spanish origin, but the father is not. Census counts 

I 

I 

f 
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children of these marriages as of Spanish origin or descent, yet it is 

likely that they do not have a recognizable Spanish surname, A Census 

report estimates that about 16 percent of the children of Spanish descent 

are issue of such marriages. If 16 percent is subtracted from the 3,0 

million children of Spanish origin estimated to be enrolled in school, a 

figure of 2.5 million children with Spanish surnames is derived. The 

National Catholic Education Association reports that nearly 200 thousand 

2 

Spanish—surname students are enrolled in Catholic schools. This 
leaves us with about 2.3 million Spanish-surname students in public 
elementary and secondary schools, a number which matches the estimates 
of the Office of Civil Rights, Hence, this estimate was adopted. 

We will further assume that children in families where only the 

mother is of Spanish origin do not usually speak Spanish at home. To 

get a handle on the bilingual problems of persons with Spanish surnames, 

the following calculations were performed; 

3,6 million children under 19 were of Spanish origin 
or descent; 

3.0 million were probably counted as those with Spanish 
surnames ; 

2,5 m illlon came from families where both parents were 
Spanish; and 

1.2 million came from homes where Spanish was spoken as 
the primary language. 



^U. S, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P»'20, 
"Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States; November 1969" (Washington, 
D.C.; Government Printing Office), Table 5 , 

^National Catholic Education Association, Research Department, A 
Report on U. S, Catholic Schools. 1970-71 ('The Association, 1971), p. 36. 

O 

U, S, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Scries P-20, 

No, 213, "Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States; November 1969 " 
(Washington, D.C,; Government Printing Office, 1971), Tables 5 and 11, 
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Thus, one out of two children with Spanish surnames came from 
homes where the language was Spanish, and might have difficulty in 
adjusting to school. It should be noted that the U, S, Census reported 
that nine out of ten persons of Spanish origin age 10 to 24 could read 
and write English, In other words, school is reaching the majority of 
bilingual children, but they are not doing as well in school as they 
ought CO, 

The distribution of public school children by region was taken 
from the fall 1970 Office of Civil Rights survey for the U, S. Since 
the USOE Staffing Survey is the only source for allocating students by 
type of school district, it was used for this purpose. Table 17, below, 
shows our best estimates of the number of Spanish-surname students in 
public schools by type of district. 

Estimates of Special Target Groups 

Students needing special attention can be classed in the following 
categories: (1) those needing additional instixiction due to environ- 

mental deprivation, or because they are raised in non-standard American 
homes, thus posing an additional challenge to the school; (2) those who 
are afflicted by some form of physical handicap, i,e , . the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing, the blind and partially sighted pupils, or crippled students; 
and (3) those whose handicaps are mental— the emotionally disturbed and 
the mentally retarded. In many instances, environmentally deprived 
children are classified with the emotionally disturbed or the mentally 
retarded because they do not adjust readily to the school environment. 
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Ti\BLE 17 



SPMISH SURNAME ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC 
ELIIMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY 
TYPE OF DISTRICT AND BY REGION, 1970 
(in thousands) 



Per cent of 







Population 




Per cent 


Public School 






Age 3-19 


Enrollment Enrolled 


Enrollment 


All Central Cities 


N.A. 


1094 


N.A. 


7.7 


All Other SMSA 




N.A. 


713 


N.A. 


4.4 


All Non-SMSA 




N.A. 


468 


N.A. 


3.0 


TOTAL U.S. 




3216 


2275 


70.7 


4.9 


Northeast 




N.A. 


425 


N.A. 


4.3 


North Central 




N.A. 


171 


N.A. 


1.3 


South 




N.A. 


653 


N.A. 


9.4 


West 




N.A. 


1026 


N.A. 


12.0 


TOTAL U.S. 




3216 


2275 


70.7 


4.9 


Source: Spanish 


Surname population 


based on 


U.S. Bureau 


of the 


Cei\sus , 


Current Population 


Reports, 


Series P-20, 


No. 213, 



''Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States, November, 
1969," and Series P-20, No. 224, "Selected Characteristics 
of Persons and Families of Mexican and Puerto Rican and 
other Spanish Origin: March 1971," Washington, D.C.; Total 

and regional enrollment as reported by the Fall 1970 
Elementary and Secondary School Survey conducted by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Civil 
Rights; distribution by type of school district is based on 
the 1969 School Staffing Survey conducted by the U.S. Office 
of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics. 

( (Unpublished tabulations) 

I 

I 
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Reading Problems 

The usual substitute ior statistics used to estimate disadvantaged 
and culturally deprived students in schools is the incidence of reading 
deficiency. The USOE survey of principals indicates a high correlation 
between the nroportion of poor children within a type of school district 
and the proportion of children believed to be in need of special reading 
instruction. The rankings within regions on both these scores are sho\m 
in Table 18, along with the percent of total students classified in each 

group . 

The whole matter of reading disability is a vexing one. Most 
narrowly defined, it is a function of the incidence of dyslexia, a 
brain dysfunction which impedes some children's ability to read. The 
prevalence of dyslexia has oeen estimated at 10 percent of the total 
school population, yet only a fraction of dyslexic children fail to 
learn to read. In the population as a whole, it has been estimated 

that some 15 percent of all children experience difficulty in learning 

^ 1 

to read. 

In all probability, given present practices in American schools, 
only those children who lag behind grade level are identified as having 
special needs in reading. Again, this identification is probably not 
uniform across districts and includes in some cases only those who lag 
behind the achievement of a given class and in other cases, behind the 
national norm. 

The extent of serious retardation has been documented by the 
National Canter for Health Statistics which "administered reading 
tests to a representative sample of 7,000 children between the ages of 

^ Reading ?Jisorders in the United States, a report of the Secretary's 
(HEW) National Advisory Committee on Dyslexia and Related Reading Dis- 
orders, August 1969, p. 8, 



TABLE 18 



RANKING OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY 
PER CENT OF STUDENTS WHO .\RE POOR 
AND WHO HAVE A READING PROBLEM 



Rank within Region 


Rank In Total U.S. 


Poor Reading 


Poor Reading 


Census Principals Problem 


Census Principals Problem 



NORTHEAST 


Central Cities 


1 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


Other SMSA 


3 


2 


2 


11 


9 


9 


Non-SMSA 


2 


3 


3 


9 


5 


8 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


1 


1 


1 


5 


3 


3 


Other SMSA 


3 


3 


2 


12 


12 


10 


Non-SMSA 


2 


2 


3 


6.5 


7 


11 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


Other SMSA 


3 


3 


3 


6.5 


10 


6 


Non-SMSA 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


WEST 


Central Cities 


2 


2 


2 


8 


8 


7 


Other SMSA 


3 


3 


1 


10 


11 


5 


Non-SMSA 


1 


1 


3 


3 


6 


12 


Source: U.S. Department 


of Health, 


Education and 


Welfare, 


Office of 





Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, The 
1969 School Staffing Survey , (Unpublished Tabulation) . 
Correlation of per cent poor and per cent with reading pro- 
blems is .751 and significant at .01 level for the principals* 
perception in the Survey; Census estimates of poor are from 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series 
P-60, No. 76, Op. Cit. . (Unpublished tabulations). 
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six and II. The results, analyzed without reference to mental ability, 
indicated that 25 percent of the 11-year-olds read at levels two or 
more years below their grade level (l.e .. fifth graders reading at 
third-grade level or below). Of the 10-year-olds (fourth grade), 16 
percent read two years below grade level; of the nine-year-olds (third 
grade), 12. percent read two years below grade level. 

The school principals' estimate of students with special need in 

the area of reading, as reported by the USOE survey, is somewhat higher. 

To a large extent it is a reflection of the principals' perception of 

the remedial services which ought to be offered and the number of children 

who would be likely to benefit from these programs. Objective measures 

placing children below a certain attainment into the special need 

category would probably produce different results. From the Equal 

2 

Opportunity Survey, one would expect that the highest proportion of 
children with need would be in the Southern region and in school 
districts in rural areas. The principals' perception agreed with EOS 
findings by region, but some central city and suburban principals were 
more conscious of the reading retardation of students than those out- 
side SMSA's, Yet, in the absence of better figures, we reconmend that 
they be used in planning. Tiey have the preponderant virtue of being 
an index of need, and help spotlight types of districts where funds if 
available would be used as intended. The results of the USOE survey 
appear in Table 19. 

^ Idem . p. 22. 

2 

James S. Coleman, al.. , Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(Washington, D.C, : Government Printing Office, 1966). 
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TABLE 19 



NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN WITH 
READING PROBLEMS AND SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS, 
BY REGION AND TYPE OF DISTRICT, 1970 
(number of students In thousands) 



Reading Problems 


Speech 


Impairments 


Number Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 



NORTHEAST 


Central Cities 


795 


27.79 


146 


5.11 


Other SHSA 


632 


13.37 


220 


4.65 


Non-SHSA 


323 


13.95 


107 


4.63 


TOTAL 


1750 


17.66 


473 


4.77 


NORTH CENTPJVL 


Central Cities 


706 


20.16 


161 


4.61 


Other SHSA 


637 


13.02 


231 


4.73 


Noa-SKSA 


585 


12.11* 


154 


3.35 


rOTAI. 


1928 


14.84 


546 


4.20 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


945 


18.88 


134 


2.68 


Other SHSA 


508 


17.07 


126 


4.23 


Non-SMSA 


1519 


21.88 


208 


3.00 


TOTAL 


2972 


19.91 


468 


3.14 


WEST 


Central Cities 


465 


16.04 


120 


4.14 


Other SMSA 


639 


17.41 


175 


4.76 


Non-SMSA 


239 


12.06 


59 


2.98 


TOTAL 


1343 


15.71 


354 


4.14 


All Central Cities 


2911 


20.41 


561 


3.93 


All Other SMSA 


2416 


14.85 


752 


4.62 


All Non-SMSA 


2666 


16.83 


528 


3.33 


TOTAL U.S. 


7993 


17.24 


1841 


3.97 


Source: U. S. Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, 


Office 


of Education, National Center for 


Educational Statistics, 


The 1959 


School Staffing Survey, 


(unpublished tabulations). 



i 
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Speech Impairments 

Hie second most numerous group of children with special need, as 
identified by principals, is that of the speech handicapped. According 
to Romaine Mackie, the author of a frequently cited study on special 
education, speech impairment covers problems of "articulation, voice 
or fluency, some ... problems associated with hearing loss, cleft 
palate, cerebral palsy, mental retardation and language development ... 
/Tnd7 problems resulting from cultural differences and environmental 
deprivation. 

This is a much broader definition of speech in^airment than the 

one used by the National Health Survey. NKS limits speech unpairment 

diagnosis to "include stammering, stuttering, absence of larjnw, 

speech or voice defects resulting from surgery and other causes and 

other ill-defined 'trouble' with speech, ... cases of speech defects, 

2 

... due to cleft palate are not included...." While the usual 
educational definition oi speech inpairments covers all defects of 
speech production amenable to therapy, that of the Health Survey is 
limited to speech problems linked to physiological conditions princi- 
pally associated with the larynx, the pharyngealoral -nasal system, 
respiratory mechanisms, and stuttering defects. 



^Romaine P. Mackie, Special Education in the United States ; 
Statistics 1948-1966 . Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 

1969, p. 19, 

o 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
» Service, National Center for Health Statistics, Prevalence of Selected 

Impairments; United States ~ July 1963-June 1964 (Washington, D.C. : 
Government Printing Office), pp, 10-11. 



O 
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Educators identify roughly three times more children as having 
speech impairment than does the National Health Survey, Insofar as 
some of the speech defects are psychological in nature, it is probable 
that a sizeable, albeit unknown, number of c^motionally disturbed children 
arc treated as children with speech disorders. 

It must also be noted that the incidence of speech impairment is 
more prevalent among elementary than secondary school children, indi- 
cating that language conmjnication problems are often ren:cdied in the 
elementary school. 

bus* estimated prevalence of speech impairment by region shows the 
lowest prevalence in the Northeast, and the highest in the South. The 
principals* perception of need, however, is exactly the reverse and may 
be influenced by the extent of available services. Since speech 
impairments cover a variety of pathology, it is difficult co offer 
alternative estimates which have a sound basis. An estimate which 
scales prevalence by type of district from national data, tuodified 
by NHS regional rates, is offered as a reasonable alternative, Roth 
sets of figures are shown in Tables 19 and 21 and indicate the range 
of uncertainty in identifying speech defects. 

Mentally Retarded 

While there is considerable confusion about the definil.lon of such / 
a ”soft” handicap as speech impairment, there are fewer differences of 
opinion with respect to the mentally retarded. Children testing at under 
68 points on I,Q, tests are generally classified as mentally retarded, 
and one would expect their prevalence rates to be fairly constant among 
regions. It is possible that the areas with poor populations, f.uch 





as rural areas and central cities, would show somewhat higher prevalence 
of mental retardation. This hypothesis Is borne out by national figures 
from the USOE survey. By contrast, the figures for Individual regions 
show wider variatl<ms, which ought to be treated with caution. We would 
recommend using the USOE national prevaltnce figures by type of district 
for all regions, especially since they provide an estimate consistent 
with independent studies of the mentally retarded for the nation as a 
whole (see Tables 20 and 21). 

Our independent attempts to validate differences by region were 
not successful. The enumeration of retarded children differed quite 
erratically from state to state. The estimates of mentally retarded 
children %ere apparently influenced by state reimbursement formulas, 
and did not appear to be internally consistent within each region. 



Specific Leatr.ing Disabilities 

Pupils with specific learning disabilities were defined by the 

USOE Staffing Survey as follows: 

"Pupils with specific learning disabilities exhibit a 
disorder in one or more of the basic psychological 
processes involved in understanding or in using spoken 
or written language. These ..lay be manifested in dis- 
orde'fs in listening, thinking, talking, reading, writing, 
spelling, or arithmetic. They include conditions which 
have been referred to as perceptual handicaps, brain 
injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, develop- 
mental aphasia, etc. They do not incoude learning 
problems which are due primarily to visual, hearing, 
or motor handicaps, to mental retardation, emotiOTal 
disturbance, or to environmental disadvantages." 

The national estimate of prevalence used by the USOE Bureau of Education 

2 

for the Handicapped is 1.0 percent of the school population. The 



^The 1969 School Staffing Survey questionnaire, p, 16. 

2 

/ill prevalence figures used by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped are taken from a tniineographed report entitled ’’Estimates 
of Current Manpower Needs in Education for the Handicapped 1968-69,” 
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estimates of school principals revealed by the Staffing Survey arc 
much higher, some 2.5 percent nationally, and as high as 3,2 percent 
in elementary grades. 

The term special learning disabilities is so broad as to be 
practically meaningless . Since dyslexia is included in the cefinition, 
it is obvious that even the principals* high estimate is well below the 
estimated prevalence, which is 10 percent for dyslexia alone. 

The inclusion of dyslexia probably results in the double counting 
of students with reading problems and SLD. Hence, we recomnend using 
a 1 percent incidence for all regions and type of districts (see Tables 
20 and 21). 

Emotionally Disturbed 

The prevalence of emotional disturbances is extremely moot. A 
review of literature on the prevalence of emotional disturbances in 
elementary schools cited studies which estimated the prevalence of 
clinical maladjustments to be as high as 28 percent of all children. 

The welgnted mean for all studies was 10.5 percent. By contrast, the 
few studies which attenpted to identify students in need of referral 
to an agency placed the proportion of emotionally disturbed at 2.0 
percent. This figure has been adopted by many professionals in esti- 
mating national prevalence, Including the USOE Bureau for the Education 

1 

of the Handicapped. 

For the total U. S., school principals arrived at an estimate of 
1,2 percent of all children as needing special services. Since they 
placed many emotionally disturbed children in other categories, such 




^John C. Glidewell and Carolyn S. Swallow, "The Prevalence of Kil- 
adjustment in Elementary Schools," A report prepared for the Joint 
Comnisslon on the Mental Health of Children, University of Chicago, 
1968 (mimeographed). Table 1, 
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as the speech program, this figure can be considered to agree closely 
to the national estimates. Based on what is known about the incidence 
of emotional disturbance, which is highest in the cities and lowest in 
rural areas, we recommend the use of national figures by type of' district 
for all regions (see Tables 20 and 21), 
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Crippled Children 

A number of sources estimate the prevalence of crippled children 

in the school-age population. Mackie estimates 0.75 percert of all 

children as crippled or health-impaired to such an extent that they 

are unable to follow regular school programs. The National Health 

Survey does not give comparable figures, but by combining its estimates 

of paralysis, absence of extremities, and health impairment, and by 

attempting to estimate the limitation of activity for each one of these 

1 

conditions, we arrive at an estimate roughly one half that of Mackie. 

School principals have been more conservative in estimating the number 

of crippled children. They place those with need at 0.2 percent of 

the population. The Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped estimates 

prevalence at .5 percent. 

Prevalence of Handicapping Conditions in 
U. S. Population under 17 Years of Age 

Rate per 1.000 Population 

Limited in 



Prevalence Activity 

Paralysis 3.8 0.6 

Absence of Extremities 9.4 0.9 

Impairment 3 2.8 2 ,2 

Total 36.0 3.7 



Source; U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, Health Services and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration, Prevalence of Selected Impairments; United States. 
■Tilly 1Q63-June 1965 (Washington ^ D.C.; Government Printing 
Office, 1968). 



^Mackie, op. cit, . p. 20. 
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We have adopted the 0.5 percent prevalence, and scaled the Incidence 
by type of district for all regions in arccrdance with the reported 
prevalence from the USOE survey (see Tables 20 and 21). Moreover, 
the incidence of crippling disabilities increases with age. The esti- 
mates of the USOE survey place prevalence in high school at 50 percent 
more than in elementary school. This fact is borne out by the generally 
higher prevalence for advanced-aged groups in the National Health Survey. 

Hard-of-Hearing and Deaf 

The number of students who are sufficiently hard of hearing (but 
not completely deaf) to require specialized instruction has been 
estimated at 8 per thousand of the total population under 17 by the 
National Health Survey. Of those, only 6 percent were considered to 
have a limitation of activity.^ Thus, it would appear that approxi- 
mately one student per thousand would have an activity limitation due 
to loss of hearing. The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
estimates a prevalence which is fifty times as high, namely, one half 
of 1 percent. The USOE survey of school principals places the figure 
at somewhere between these two estimates, i.e . . three-tenths of 1 percent. 
A critical overview of hearing disorders claimed that National 

Health Suirvey figures underestimated hearing disorders by at least 50 
2 

percent. This was due to the rather restrictive definitions used by 



^ Selected Impairments , pp. 8-10. 

^ Human Co imiu nication And Its Disorders ; , Vn Overview . A Report 

prepared and published by the Subcomnittee on Human Communication and 
Its Disorders, National Advisory Neurological Diseases and Strokes 
Council, 1969, Reprinted by National Institute of Neiirological 
Diseases and Strokes, NINDS Mimeograph No. 10, p. 12.. 
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the National Health Survey, which could have omitted borderline cuscs 
of hearing loss. Also excluded arc persons who had hearing disorders 
in one ear, which may cause them a certain amount ot discomfort. It is 
reasonable that persons from both groups might benefit from some counseling 
and therapy, and thus be included in the category of persons with hearisg 
disorders which itr/posc special requirements for service by the schools. 

On balance, we adopted the estimates of the USOE survey. Since the 
prevalence is so slight, we do not think our purposes would be screed by 
differentiating impacts by region or type of district (see Tables 20 and 
21 ). 

In tne case of deaf persons, the estimates of the National Health 
Survey, of experts in the field of handicapped children, and of the 
USOE survey are all quite close. There are probably two students per 
thousand who are deaf and require special instruction. The 7.5 per 
thousand incidence of deafness cited by some authorities includes deaf 
children in state institutions, as well as deaf children whose handicaps 
are mitigated by the satisfactory performance of a hearing aid. If one 
subtracts from that figure the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
estimate of children in institutions as well as the number of deaf 
children with hearing aids that work, a two per thousand incidence is 
indicated. It was adopted for all districts and all regions (see Tables 
20 and 21). 

Partially Sighted (or Visually Impaired) and the Blind 

The total rate of prevalence for both blind and partially sighted 
with vision not corrected by lenses has been estimated at 10 per thousand. 
Cf these, 8.5 per thousand are outside of residential schools. No more 
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than half of those are receiving special services. With so few persons 
in the population, the results of the USOE survey are reliable oly at 
the national level. The school principals' estimate of partially sighted 
pupils is 15 per thousand, and their estimate of the blind is about 1.5 
per thousand. Although these figures are higher than those of experts, 
given the fragmentary Information gathered from the National Health Survey, 
one would tend to accept them, since the incidence of blindness and visual 
handicaps has been Increasing (see Tables 20 and 21), 

The Gifted 

After the dismal procedure of counting students with various 
handicaps, estimating the number of gifted children should be pure joy. 

It is not so, however, since information on prevalence is fragmentary, 
and the USOE survey of principals' perceptions was very misleading. 

Hie principals' national estimate of 3.2 percent is consistent 
with other estimates, but the distribution by region or type of residence 
were not. For instance, it does not appear reasonable that gifted children 
are concentrated on the East and West Coasts, and, contrary to the evidence 
adduced in the literature, this survey shows higher prevalence of gifted 
children in the cities relative to those in the suburbs. 

One can only hypothesize that the principals identified those children 
who required, or could benefit from being offered, courses of study which 
did not correspond to the regular offerings in the district. Thus, a 
principal from a district in an affluent area, where a variety of enrich- 
ment courses was already offered, did not see the necessity of Identifying 
many students as gifted and requiring special attention. By contrast. 
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principals in the urban Northeast or suburban West, where finances' are 
tight, were more conscious of special efforts to enrich the curriculum. 

Given these circumstances, we would recomnend using a 3 percent 
figure across the board (see Tables 20 and 21). It is probably fairly 
descriptive of conditions in central cities and rural areas. It probably 
understates the incidence in suburban areas. But in such areas provisions 
for the advanced students are commonplace, and the needs based on 
appropriate averages would probably exaggerate the additional cost of 
these programs. 



Ill, Projections of Target Groups 

The projection of target groups presented below is divided into 
four parts. First, an estimate of children by income level is presented. 
Second, a projection of black students is derived for 1975-76 and 1930-81. 
Third, students of Spanish-Amer ican descent are estimated for the same 
two periods. Finally, a series of adjustments are recommended for 
projecting prevalence rates of the handicapped and students with special 
needs . 

Projection of Children by Income Level 

The projection of the number of children by income level for 1975-76 
and 1980-81 was based upon the following: (1) GNP estimates of the U. S. 

Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 1980-81 were used 
(the 1975-76 GNP was interpolated); (2) average family incomes by region 
and type of residence were estimated for these t';'/o time periods, using 
past relationships of personal incomes to GNP growth in constant prices; 
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(3) estimates of families with incomes under $3,000, $4,000 and $5,000 
in 1967-68 prices were projected for the total U. S.; (4) similar 
estimates were made by region and type of residence; (5) these two sets 
of estimates were made consistent at the national level. The number of 
children in families of given income levels was estimated by calculating 
the number of children under 18 per family by income level in 1970, and 
then adjusting this figure by the average decline in the number of 
children for all families between 1970-71 and 1975-76, and between 
1970-71 and 1980-81. 

A more detailed description of the methodology is presented below. 
Projections of Family Incomes 

Projections of family incomes were tied to the projected growth of 
the gross national product published in The U. S. Economy in 1980 , 

Bulletin 16 73, U. S. Department of Labor, 1970. Average family incomes 
for 1975-76 and 1980-81 were derived by dividing the projected share 
of GNP accounted for by family income (based on 1967-70 trends) by the 
estimated number of families in those two years. 

This exercise was performed for the total U. S. and for the four 
regions of the U. S. The level of family incomes by type of residence 
by region was estimated by trending 1959-69 relationships from special 
Census tabulations. 

The relative rates of change of average incomes in each of the 
four regions, projected mechanically from past trends, produced strange 
results indeed. The average family income in the South exceeded that in 
the West. Another check, that of the trend of personal incomes per 
capita, indicated a slOT'/er rate of change, roughly one half that indicated 
by the projections of incomes. This trend was adopted, and the resulting 
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projections of average incomes appear in Table 22. It will be noted 
that this method also resulted in estimates of family incomes much more 
equal among the regions in 1975-76 and 1980-81 than in 1969-7 0. 

Projections of Income Distribuclons 

The objectives of this study were to project the distributions 
of family income at the lower end of the scale. It should be noted 
in this connection that (1) while income distributions measured by 
the GINI Index^ have not changed drastically, there have been some reduc- 
tions in income inequality for the total U. S. in the course of the 
past ten years (2) the changes in degree of income inequality have not 
been the same region by region; rather, a greater equalization is evident 
in the South and North Central regions, and less in the West and North- 
east, and (3) the income distribution in central cities in the Northeast 
and North Central regions has become more unequal (see Table 23). 

Table 23 presents approximate GINI indices for 1959 and 1969. As 
an indication of precision, fairly rough upper and lower bounds for the 
GINI Index were computed for the U. S„ family income distribution for 
1969. The spread between the lower bound (.342) and the upper bound 
(.352) is about 3 percent. The approximation presented in Table 23 
(.348) is, of course, within these bounds. While group means were not 
available to enable computation of similar bounds in the remaining cases, 
a similar degree of precision could be expected. 

Statistical analysis of the behavior at the lower levels of the 
family income distribution for the U. S„ indicates that it could be 



^Definitions of the GINI Index of Concentration may be found in 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Trends in the Income of Families and Persons 
in the United States 1947-1964. Technical Pap"^ No. 17 (Washington, D.C. : 
Government Printing Office, 1967), pp» 32-36; and Kendall, M. G. , The_ 
Advanced Theory of Statistics (New York: Hafner Publishing Co., Fifth 

Edition, 1952), Vol. 1, pp, 43-44. 
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TABLE 22 



MEAN FAMILY INCOME 
BY REGION AND TYPE OF RESIDENCE 
ESTI?IATED 1959, 1969 , AND PROJECTED 1975 , 1980 
(in 1967-68 dollars) 





1959 


1969 


1975 


1980 


NORTHEAST 


Central Cities 


7,944 


9,339 


10,948 


12,163 


Other SMSA 


9,430 


11,710 


13,958 


15,769 


Non-SMSA 


7,383 


9,552 


11,648 


13,423 


TOTAL 


8,434 


10,420 


12,513 


14,186 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


8,262 


10,055 


11,622 


12,997 


Other SMSA 


9,529 


12,195 


13,966 


15,852 


Non-SMSA 


6,352 


8,675 


10,766 


12,772 


TOTAL 


7,842 


10,265 


12,306 


14,163 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


7,284 


9,132 


11,015 


12,460 


Other SMSA 


7,976 


10,674 


12,974 


14,963 



Non-SMSA 


5,042 


7,207 


9,141 


10,910 


TOTAL 


6,280 


8,602 


10,765 


12,600 1 


WEST 








i 


Central Cities 


9,003 ' 


10,731 


12,011 


13,130 I 


Other SMSA 


9,230 


11,167 


12,526 


13,735 ! 


Non-SMSA 


7,105 


9,251 


11,133 


12,893 i 


TOTAL 


8,573 


10,545 


12,061 


13,369 j 


All Central Cities 


8,032 


9,721 


11,437 


12,721 1 


All Other SMSA 


9,122 


11,486 


13,541 


15,250 ! 


All Non-SMSA 


6,035 


8,253 


10,308 


12,124 


TOTAL U. S. 


7,639 


9,838 


11,829 


13,537 


Source : ■ 1959 and 1969 


from U. S. Bureau of the 


Census » 




Current Population Survey, 


March 1960 and 1970 




(unpublished tabulations) ; 


See text for 


methods 




of projection 


to 1975 and 


1980. 
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TABLE 23 



GINI INDICES 

ESTIMATED FOR EACH TYPE OF RESIDENCE 
WITHIN REGION, 1959 and 1969 



NORTHEAST 

Central Cities 
Other SMSA 
Non-SMSA 
TOTAL 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Central Cities 
Other SMSA 
Non-SMSA 
TOTAL 

SOUTH 

Central Cities 
Other SMSA 
Non-SMSA 
TOTAL 

WEST 

Central Cities 
Other SMSA 
Non-SMSA 
TOTAL 

All Central Cities 
All Other SMSA 
All Non-SMSA 

TOTAL U. S. 



1959 


1969 


.344 


.353 


.356 


.324 


.359 


.305 


.355 


.334 



341 


.349 


329 


.290 


380 


.360 


363 


.335 



401 


.378 


393 


.328 


456 


.373 


436 


.370 



377 


.353 


360 


.325 


348 


.350 


364 


.341 


365 


.357 


357 


.316 


407 


.356 


386 


.348 



Source : 



See text 
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approximated adequately by fitting a quadratic equation to the distribu- 
cion of families with incomes under $3,000, $4,000 and $5,000 in 1967-68 
dollars. By contrast, the number of families with low incomes by residence, 
within region, appear to be fairly unstable in the t/o time periods, when 
estimates are made by relating them to changes in the average income. 

Nor does there appear to be any useable relationship between the 
percentage of families in the lower income ranges and average income. 

This is due to substantial differences in the distributions, exemplified 
by the wide variations between the GINI indexes. Under these circum- 
stances, it was decided to estimate the percentage of families below 
certain income cut-offs on the basis of 1969 distributions by region 
and type of residence, and adjust them uniformly across regions and 
types of residence to make them conform to the national estimates. 

These adjustments were in the order of 10 percent upward for all types 
of residences. The resulting projections are shoxm in Table 24, 

It should be admitted that we understand neither why GINI coeffi- 
cients behave the way they do, nor the reasons for the concentration of 
low-income families in a region or type of residence. It is our intuitive 
feeling that it would not be realistic to continue to project the polari- 
zation of the poor and the rich in central cities, nor that conditions, in 
central cities are likely to improve. In a way we have opted for a steady 
state projection ,vdiich implies some slowing down of immigration of the 
poor from rural areas. These assumptions are consonant with (1) projec- 
tions of slower growth for the total U, S. population, and (2) slowing 

1 

of the exodus from rural areas. 



^Froomkin, £^.^=5 Projections loc, cit . 
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TABLE 24 



PERCENT OF FAMILIFG WITH INCOMES BELOW 
SELECTED LEVELS, BY REGION AND TYPE OF DISTRICT 
PROJECTED .1975-76 ATH) 1980-81 
(In 1967-68 dollars) 



1975 



1980 



! 

H- 



NORTHEAST 



Percent of Families 
with Incomes Less than 



Central Cities 


9.9 


Other SMSA 


4.4 


Non-SMSA 


6.8 


TOTAL 


6.6 


NORTH CEOTRi^L 


Central Cities 


8.8 


Other SMSA 


3.7 


Non-SMSA 


10.8 


TOTAL 


7.3 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


11.1 


Other SMSA 


6.4 


Non-SMSA 


17.6 


TOTAL 


12.6 


WEST 


Central Cities 


8.6 


Other SMSA 


6.7 


Non-SMSA 


9.7 


TOTAL 


8.0 


All Central Cities 


9.7 


All Other SMSA 


5.1 


All Non-SMSA 


13.1 


TOTAL U. S. 


8.9 


Source; Based on 


trends in 



Percent of Families 
with Incomes Less than 



$4,000 


$5,000 


$3,000 


$4,000 


$5,000 


14.9 


20.7 


8.7 


13.0 


18.0 


7.0 


10.2 


3.6 


5.8 


8.5 


10.4 


14.6 


5.7 


8.5 


11.9 : 


10.3 


14.5 


5.6 


8.6 


12.1 


13.1 


18.0 


7.7 


11.4 


15.6 


5.8 


8.4 


3.1 


4.8 


6.9 ! 


15.8 


21.3 


8.8 


12 . 7 


17.2 


11.0 


15.2 


6.0 


8.9 


12.3 I 

j 


16.4 


22.4 


9.6 


14.0 


19.1 i 


9.7 


13.6 


5.3 


8.0 


11.1 i 


24.0 


30.8 


14.8 


20.0 


25.6 1 


17.8 


23.5 


10.5 


14.7 


19.3 1 

j 


12.8 


17.6 


7.8 


11.5 


J 

15.8 1 


10.2 


14.3 


6.0 


9.1 


12.7 ; 


14.4 


19.9 


8.1 


11.9 


16.3 i 


12.0 


16.6 


7.0 


10.4 


14.4 1 


14.4 


19.9 


8.5 


12.6 


17.3 -j 


8.0 


11.3 


4.4 


6.8 


9.6 i 

■1 


18.5 


24.4 


10.9 


15.2 


20.0 1 


13.1 


17.9 


7.5 


10.9 


14.9 



See text. 
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Estimates of Number of Children 

Estimates of children by income were derived by (1) examining the 
number of children in 1959 and 1969 by family income. Tlie higher the 
family income, the larger was the number of children per family. This 
does not mean that the poor don't have more children than the rich. 

It is just a reflection of ,the fact that many poor families consist 
of elderly persons; (2) projecting the number of children per family 
to 1975-76 and 1980-81; and (3) estimating the -.umber of children per 
fanily by income level in 1975 and 1980 bn the basis of observed changes 
in the number of children per family betv?een 1959 and 1969. The estimates 
for 1959, 1969, 1975 and 1980 are presented in Table 25. 

It was further assumed (a) that the same relationship between 
attendance rates by income and total attendance rates would hold in 
1975 and 1980 as in 1970, and (b) that the proportion of children from 
each income group in public school in relation to the total would also 
remain constant. Projected enrollments in public school by income within 
each region and type of district are presented in Table 26. 

Pro lections of Low-Income Children by Type of District 

The information for the 1960 's is based on U. S. Bureau of the 
Census definitions of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas as of I960. 
In order to convert this data to 1970 SMSA definitions, the proportion of 
children equal to the population reclassification from non-metro areas 
in 1960 to metro areas in 1970 was imputed to SMSA's. It was then dis- 
tributed between central cities and suburbs in proportion to tbe popula- 
tion in these types of residence using 1960 SMSA definitions. Also, the 
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TABLE 25 



NUMBER OF OWN CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE PER FAMILY 





BY INCOME, 


REGION 


AND TYPE OF 


RESIDENCE 




Reeioii 


Income 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


NORTHEAST 


Central Cities 


Under, $3 ,000 


.91 


.92 


.93 


.93 




$3,000-$.3, 


1.09 


1.04 


1.02 


.99 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.29 


1.33 


1.39 


1.45 




$5,000+ 


1.06 


1.07 


1.08 


1.08 




TOTAL 


1.06 


1.07 


1.08 


1.08 


Other SMSA 


Un^er $3,000 


.83 


.77 


.74 


.71 




b,000-$3,999 


.87 


.60 


.51 


.41 




$4,000-$4^999 


1.15 


.79 


.67 


.54 




$5,000+ 


1.41 


1.41 


1.41 


1.41 




TOTAL 


1.33 


1.33 


1.33 


1.33 


Non-SMSA 


Under $3,000 


o87 


.73 


.67 


.61 




$3,000-$3.,999 


.93 


.97 


.99 


1.01 




$4,000-$.4,999 


lo42 


1.13 


1.02 


.90 




$5,0004- 


lo39 


1.40 


1.41 


1.41 




TOTAL 


1.29 


1.32 


1.34 


1.35 


TOTAL 


Under $3,000 


.88 


.85 


.83 


.82 




$3,000-$3,999 


.99 


.89 


.95 


.80 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.28 


1.11 


1.04 


.96 




$5,000+ 


1.28 


1.30 


1.31 


1.32 




TOTAL 


1.22 


1.24 


1.26 


1.28 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


Under $3,000 


.94 


.96 


.97 


.98 




$3,000-$3,999 


1.01 


1.32 


1.53 


1.73 




$4,000-$4^999 


1.47 


lol4 


1.01 


,88 




$5,000+ 


1.25 


1.33 


1.38 


1.42 




TOTAL 


1.22 


1.29 


1.33 


1.36 


Other SMSA 


Under $3; 000 


.96 


.71 


.63 


.55 




$3,000-$3,999 


o95 


.93 


o92 


.91 




$4, 000 -$.4, 999 


lol9 


1.05 


.99 


.93 




$5,000+ 


1.58 


1.53 


1.51 


1.48 




TOTAL 


1.50 


1,48 


1.47 


1.46 


Non-SMSA 


Under $3,000 


.49 


.69 


.83 


.97 




$3,000-$-3,999 


1.24 


.76 


.62 


.47 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.56 


1.03 


.86 


.68 




$5,000+ 


1.67 


1.51 


1.44 


1.37 




TOTAL 


1.37 


1.34 


1.33 


1.31 
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Number of CXm Children Under 18 Years of Age 

Per Family By Income, Region, and Type of Residence 

Page 2 of 3 



Region 


Income 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


NORTH CENTRAL 


TOTAL 


Under $3,000 


.67 


.78 


.85 


.91 




$3,000-$ 


1.13 


.96 


.89 


.82 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.47 


1.07 


.93 


.78 




$5,000+ 


1.50 


1.47 


1.46 


1.44 




TOTAL 


1.36 


1.37 


1.38 


1.38 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


Under $3,000 


1.20 


1.13 


1.10 


1.06 




$3,000-$-3,999 


1.07 


1.17 


1.23 


1.28 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.52 


1-.25 


1.14 


1.03 




$5,000+ 


1.28 


1.19 


1.15 


1.11 




TOTAL 


1.27 


1.19 


1.16 


1.12 


Other SMSA 


Under $3,000 


1.30 


.86 


.72 


.57 




$3,000-$3,999 


1.22 


1.11 


1.06 


1.01 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.53 


1.13 


.99 


.84 




$5,000+ 


1.55 


1.43 


1.38 


1.32 




TOTAL 


1.49 


1.36 


1.30 


1.24 


Non -SMS A 


Under $3,000 


1.32 


.86 


.71 


.56 




$3,000-$ 3,999 


1.58 


1.23 


1.10 


.96 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.57 


1.40 


1.33 


1.25 




$5,000+ 


1.50 


1.35 


1.29 


1.22 




TOTAL 


1.44 


1.25 


1.17 


1.09 


TOT A]'. 


Under $3,000 


1.27 


.91 


.78 


.65 




$3,000-$3,999 


1.38 


1.19 


1.11 


1.03 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.55 


1.31 


1.21 


1.11 




$5,000+ 


1.44 


1.33 


1.28 


1.23 




TOTAL 


1.40 


1.26 


1.18 


1.10 


WEST 


Central Cities 


Under $3,000 


.86 


.93 


.97 


1.01 




$3,000-$ 3,999 


1.13 


.95 


.88 


.80 




$4,000-$ 4,999 


1.43 


1.06 


.93 


.79 




$5,000+ 


1.24 


1.18 


1J.5 


1.12 




TOTAL 


1.21 


1.14 


1.11 


1.07 


Other SMSA 


Under $3,000 


.95 


1.05 


1.11 


1.16 




$3,000-$ 3,999 


.80 


1.16 


1.42 


1.68 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.73 


.80 


.59 


.37 




$5,000+ 


1.51 


1.47 


1.45 


1.43 




TOTAL 


1.44 


1.40 


1.38, 


1.36 


Non -SMSA 


Under $3,000 


1.17 


1.01 


.94 


.87 




$3,000-$ 3,999 


1.31 


1.34 


1.36 


1.37 




$4, 000 -$4,999 


1.76 


1.34 


1.18 


1.02 




$5,000+ 


1.62 


1.53 


1.49 


1.44 




TOTAL 


1.53 


1.45 


1.41 


1.37 
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Number of Own Children Under 13 Years of Age 

Per Family By Income, Region and Type of Residence 

Page 3 of 3 



Region 


InLiome 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


WEST 

TOTAL 


Under $3,000 


1.01 


1.01 


1.01 


1,01 




$3,000-$'3,999 


1.08 


1.15 


1.19 


1,22 




$4,000-$.4,999 


1.64 


1.04 


.85 


.66 




$5,000+ 


1.45 


1.40 


1.38 


1.35 




TOTAL 


1.39 


1.34 


1.32 


1.29 


All Central Cities 


1 Under $3,000 


1,01 


1.01 


1.01 


1.01 




$3,000-$3,999 


1„07 


1.13 


1.16 


1,19 




$4,000~$4,999 


1.42 


1.23 


1,15 


1.07 




$5,000+ 


1.20 


1.19 


1.18 


1.18 




TOTAL 


1.18 


1.18 


1.18 


1,18 


All Other SMSA 


Under $3,000 


1.04 


.86 


.79 


.71 




$3,000-$3,999 


.98 


.94 


.92 


.90 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.36 


,93 


.79 


.64 




$5,000+ 


1.50 


1.46 


1.44 


1.42 




TOTAL 


1.43 


1.39 


1.37 


1.35 


All Non-SMSA 


Under $3,000 


1,15 


.82 


,70 


.58 




$3,000-$3,999 


1.37 


1.09 


.98 


.87 




$4,000-$.4,999 


1.56 


1.26 


1,14 


1.02 




$5,000+ 


1.50 


1.43 


1.40 


1.36 




TOTAL 


1.41 


1.31 


1.27 


1.22 


TOTAL U.S. 


Under $3,000 


1.10 


.88 


.79 


.70 




$3,000-$3,999 


1.19 


1.07 


1.02 


.96 




$4,000-$4,999 


1.48 


1.17 


1.05 


.92 




$5,000+ 


1.40 


1.38 


1.37 


1.36 




TOTAL 


1.34 


1.30 


1.28 


1.26 



Source: Special tabulations from U. S, Bureau of the Census, 1960 1 in 1000 

sample of 1960 Census of Population, and Current Population Survey, 
March 1960, and 1970. 
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TABLE 26 

PROJECTED PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY FAMILY INCOME (IN 1967-68 DOLLARS), 
BY REGION AND BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 197 5-76 AND 1980-81 

(In Thousands) 



I 



i 



1 



I 



I 

I 



\ 



Region 


Income 


1975-76 


1980-81 


NORTHEAST 


Central Cities 


Under $3,000 


246 


213 




$3,000-$3,999 


141 


115 




$4,000-$4,999 


224 


198 




$5,000 and Over 


2.259 


2,294 




TOTAL 


2,870 


2,820 


Other SMSA 


Under $3,000 


128 


106 




$3,000-$3,999 


55 


37 




$4,000-$4,999 


88 


60 




$5 ,000 and Over 


4,951 


5,200 




TOTAL 


5,222 


5', 403 


Non-SMSA 


Under $3,000 


86 


64 




$3,000-$3,999 


68 


55 




$4,0d0-$4,999 


82 


57 




$5,000 and Over 


2.208 


2.253 




TOTAL 


2,444 


2,429 


TOTAL 


Under $3,000 


460 


383 




$3,000»$3,999 


264 


207 




$4,000-$4,999 


394 


315 




$5 ,000 and Over 


9.418 


9.74.7. 




TOTAL 


10,536 


10,652 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


Under $3,000 


212 


169 




$3,000-$3,999 


169 


144 




$4,000-$4,999 


128 


86 




$5,000 and Over 


2.770 


2.645 




TOTAL 


3,279 


3,044 


Other SMSA 


Under $3,000 


89 


68 




$3,000-$3,999 


78 


65 




$4,000-$4,999 


100 


80 




$5,000 and Over 


5.260 


5.496 




TOTAL 


5,527 


5,709 


Non-SMSA 


Under $3,000 


308 


284 




$3,000-$3,999 


112 


62 




$4,000-$4,999 


125 


104 . 




$5 ,000 and Over 


3.849 


3,734 




TOTAL 


4,444 


4,184 
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Projected Public School Enrollment by Family Income 
(in 1967-68 Dollars), by Region and by Type of 
Residence, 1975-76 and 1980-81 
Page 2 of 3 



ERfC 



70 



Reeion 


Income 


1975-76 


1980-81 


NORTH CENTRAL 


TOTAL 


Under $3,000 


609 


52 i 




$3,000-$3,999 


359 


271 




$4,000-$4,999 


403 


270 




$5,000 and Over 


11,879 


11,875 




TOTAL 


13,250 


12,937 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


Under $3,000 


443 


36b 




$3,000-$3 ,999 


254 


222 




$4,000-$4,999 


271 


206 




$5,000 and Over 


3,994 


4,121 




TOTAL 


4,962 


4,915 


Other SMSA 


Under $3,000 


119 


88 




$3,000-$3,999 


94 


SI 




$4,000-$4,999 


103 


79 




$5,000 and Over 


3,060 


3,375 




TOTAL 


3,376 


3,623 


Non-SMSA 


Under $3,000 


736 


482 




$3,000-$3 ,999 


433 


300 




$4,000-$4,999 


548 


411 




$5 , 000 and Over 


5,194 


5,161 




TOTAL 


6,911 


6,354 


TOTAL 


Under $3,000 


1,298 


936 




$3,000-$3,999 


781 


603 




$4,000-$4,999 


922 


696 




$5,000 and Over 


12,248 


12,657 




TOTAL 


15,249 


14,892 


WEST 


Central Cities 


Under $3,000 


215 


2ib 




$3,000-$3 ,999 


105 


95 




$4,000-$4,999 


111 


87 




$5,000 and Over 


2,573 


2,699 




TOTAL 


3,004 


3,097 


Other SMSA 


Under $3,000 


222 


230 




$3,000-$3 ,999 


154 


174 




$4,000-$4,999 


73 


45 




$5,000 and Over 


3.655 


4.019 




TOTAL 


4,104 


4,468 



»• h 
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Projected Public School Enrollment by Family Income 
(in 1967-68 Dollars), by Region and by Type of 
ResidencBj 1975-76 and 1980-81 
Page 3 of 3 



Region 


Income 


1975-76 , 


1980-81 


WEST 








Non "SMS A 


Under $3,000 


129 


97 




$3,000-$3,999 


94 


75 




$4,000-$4,999 


92 


64 




$5j000 and Over 


1,648 


1,637 




TOTAL 


1,963 


1,873 


TOTAI. 


Under $3,000 


566 


543 




$3,000-$3,999 


353 


344 




$4,000-$4,999 


276 


196 




$5,000 and Over 


7,876 


8,355 




TO'i'AL 


9,071 


9,438 


Ml Central Cities 


Under $3,000 


1,116 


964 




$3,000-$3,999 


669 


576 




$4,000-$4,999 


734 


577 




$5,000 and Over 


11,596 


11.759 




TOTAL 


14,115 


13,876 


Ml Other S.MSA 


Under $3,000 


558 


492 




$3,000-$3,999 


381 


357 




$4,000-$4,999 


364 


264 




$5,000 and Over 


16.926 


18.090 


j 


TOTAL 


18,229 


19,203 


Ml Non-SMfJA 


Under $3,000 


1,259 


927 




$3,000-$3,999 


707 


492 




$4,000-$4,999 


897 


636 




$5,000 and Over 


12.899 


12.785 




TOTAL 


15,762 


14,840 


TOTAL U. S. 


Under $3,000 


2,933 


2,383 




$3,000-$3,999 


1,757 


1,425 




$4,000-$4,999 


1,995 


1,477 




$5,000 and Over 


41.421 


42.634 




TOTAL 


48,106 


47,919 



Source: Total number in population from projections of children by 

family income, see text; enrollment rate differential based 
on U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Series P-20, No. 222, "School Enrollment, October 1970" 
(Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 1971), 

Table 15 o 
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number of children were redistributed to correspond to the type of 
school district attended. In both the South and the West, residents 
of suburban areas attend central city school districts. The appropriate 
proportions were shifted to this type of school district. The new 
distributions appear in Table 12. 

Given -these distributions, a calculation was performed to estimate 
the level of income at which the number of children would equal children 
in poverty using Census definitions. Between 1969-70 and 1980-81 the 
average size of the family will decline, due to declines in the birth 
rates. On the average, families will have 0.2 fewer members. This was 
taken into consideration in estimating the number of children for this 
projection. It will be noted that the income cut-offs in constant 
prices are lOTver in 1975-76 and 1980-81 than in 1969-70. The results 
of this calculation are shown in Table 27. It is estimated, thus, 
that the number of chi.ldren in poor families will decline from 14 
percent of the total in 1969 to 9 percent in 1980, 

Projections of Black Students in Public Schcpls_ 

The projection of black students in public schools is based upon 
(1) projections of the total non-white population to 1980 prepared by 
the Uo So Census Bureau; (2) estimates prepared by this study of the 
population by region and type of residence; (3) the number of children 
of school age per 1 ,000 population for blacks as compared to whites; 

(4) the proportion of blacks expected to be enrolled below college 
level; and (5) the proportion attending public schools. 



^For a rationale see Froomkin, et. al . , Projections, 
Secti.on 4, 




• o o 



l oc, c.it , , 



TABLE 27 



PROJECTED INCOME CUT-OFFS FOR 
CHILDREN IN FAMILIES IN LOW-INCOME POPULATION 
BY REGION AND TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 1975 and 1980 
(In 1967—68 dollars) 



NORTHEAST 


1975 


1980 


Central Cities 


4,160 


4,060 


Other SMSA 


4,301 


4,301 


Non-SMSA 


4,428 


4,362 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


4,566 


4 , 466 


Other SMSA 


4,487 


4,487 


Non-SMSA 


4,197 


4,197 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


4,40,5 


4,338 


Other SMSA 


4,885 


4,952 


Non-SMSA 


4,521 


4,420 


WEST 


Central Cities 


3,986 


3,887 


Other SMSA 


4,183 


4,183 


Non-SMSA 


4,515 


4,449 



Sourc e : 



Number of children per family in U.S. Bureau of Census 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 76 
24 Million Aniericans, Poverty in the United States ;19f 
overnment: Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1970 
Change in number of children as projected in Joseph’ 

‘ ’ Z op'Jlati on. op. cit. Section 1; 

iyo9 incomes. 



Projectiions of Total Negro Populations and Allocation by Type of 
Residence 

Projections of non-white population for 1975 and 1980 were pub- 
lished by the U. S, Bureau of the Census in December 1967 „ The 1967 
projections were based on Series C birth rates. In this study (1) v/e 
adjusted these projections to correspond to estimates of Negro population 
in the U. S. Census for 1970; (2) aged the black women 15 to 44 in 1970 
to 1975 and 1980; and (3) estimated new birth rates for blacks from 1970 

to 1975 and 1976 to 1980 to correspond to the implicit birth rates in 

2 

the Series E projection (1968), Negro birth rates for the period 1970 
to 1980 were estimated to be 16 percent below the Series C projection 
used by the Census Bureau in 1967, 

The allocation of Negro population by region and type of residence 
was done in accordance with the migration trends between 1960 and 1970, 
Thus, the number of blacks in non-SMSA areas is expected to decline at 
the rate of the past decade, i , e . , 5 percent. Between 1960 and 1970, 
roughly 30 percent of all the increase in the black population was in 
suburban areas, and 75 percent of the increase was channeled to central 
cities. This trend was projected to 1980, The distribution within 
region was made according to the shares of the population growth each 
region absorbed between 1960 and 1970, The results of this allocation 
appear in Table 28 « 



^U, So Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-25 
No, 381, ^^Projections of the Population of the United States by Age, Sex 
and Color to 1990, with Extensions of Population by Age and Sex to 2015** 
(Washington, D.C,: Government Printing Office, 1967), 

*-U, S, Bureau of the Census, Current Populatio n Reports , Series P-25 
No, 448 o 
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in Social and Economic Conditions in Metropolitan and Non-Metropolitan areas," 1970 
adjusted to U-S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Series PC(S1)-1, 
"Distribution of the Negro Population by County’,* and Ser-^'es PC(V2)-1, "General Population 
Characteristics, United States, Advance Report," Washington, D-C., 1971, 1975 and 1980 
See text. 
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Number of Eligible Black Children and Attendance Ra tios 

The total number of black children aged three to 19 was estimated 
by aging the 1970 population to 1975 and 1980 and estimating that the 
tfiree- and four~year -olds would be 40 percent of all children under five. 
The number of black children by type of residence and region was scaled 
in relation to the total black population. The ratio of black school age 
children per one hundred population in 1970 and that for all races was 
calculated by region and type of residence in 1975 and 1980 and then 
multiplied by the number of children of all races per one hundred 
population for these two years. ^ These estimates were adjusted to 
equal the total number of black children in the U. S. 

The attendance rates below college were assumed to be the same 
for Negroes as for the total population. These attendance rates have 
been converging fast, and given the average attainment of Negro parents 
in the inid-1970's and 1980, they should be very close together by mid- 
decade. School attainment projections for the population 25 years and 
over in 1970, 1975 and 1980 are shown in Table 29. It will be noted 
that the attainment of the Negro population under 35 in 1980 will be 
virtuall.y identical to that of the white population in 1970, This 
will no doubt have some favorable effect not only on Negro attendance 
rates, but also on their achievement. 

The relationship of the rate of attendance of blacks in private 
schools to that of total enrollment is kept constant. Thus, in 1970 
it was estimated that the total private school attendance was 12.9 



^Joseph Froomkin, et al .. Population , op. cit . , Section 1. 
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percent of those enrolled in school. Only, 4. 7 percent of blacks 
attended private schools. In other words, the blacks were one-third 
as likely to attend private schools as the U. S. average. The same 
relationship was kept for 1975 and 1980, when it was assumed that 3.9 
percent and 4.2 percent would attend private schools in these respective 
years. The ratio of enrollment rates for each region and type of district 
to the Uo S. total in i970 was kept the same for 1975 and 1980. Total 
population age three to 19 and public school enrollments of blacks 
appear in Table 30. 

S panish-Amer leans 

There is no Census projectxon of the total population of Spanish— 
Americans for the U. S, in 1975 and 1980. Hence, this study prepared 
independent projections of the total number of children in this target 
group for 1975 and 1980. The projection was made in two steps. First 
a projection was made of native-born Spanish-American children, and, 
second, an estimate was prepared of immigrants from Puerto Rico and 
La tin -American countries. 

The projection of native-born children is based upon (1) the number 

of women of Spanish descent of child-bearing age, i_._e . , 15 to 44. The 

number of women 5 to 34 in 1970 based on CPS estimates was aged to 1975 

and 1980;^ (2) the relative ratio of the number of children per 1,000 

Spanish-American women in 1970 to the number of children three to 19 per 

2 

1,000 women for the total U. S. population was calculated as of 1970; 




^U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, 
No. 213° "Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States, November 1969," 
and Series P-20, No. 224, "Selected Characteristics of Persons and Families 
of Mexican^ Pticrto Rican and Other Spanish Origin. 

^Those thret?- and four-year-olds were presumed to be 40 percent of 
those under five years of age. 
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TABLE 30 



NEGRO ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF DISTRICT AND BY 
REGION, 1975 AND 1980 
(in thousands) 



1975 





Population 
Age 3-19 


Public School 
Enrollment 


Per Cent 
Enrolled 


Per Cent of 
Total Public 
EnroJ.linent 


All Central Cities 


5753 


4516 


78.5 


32.0 


All Other SMSA 


1177 


815 


69.2 


4.5 


All Non-SMSA 


2438 


1957 


80.3 


1^.4 


TOTAL U.S. 


9368 


7288 


77.8 


15.1 


Northeast 


1895 


1400 


73.9 


13.3 


North Central 


2046 


1557 


76.1 


11.8 


South 


4635 


3732 


80.5 


24.5 


West 


792 


599 


75.6 


6 . 6 


TOTAL U.S. 


9368 


7288 


77.8 


15.1 



1980 



All Central Cities 


5860 


4794 


81.8 


34.2 


All Other SMSA 


1236 


893 


72.2 


4.7 


All Non-SMSA 


2246 


1880 


83.7 


12.7 


TOTAL U.S. 


9342 


7567 


81.0 


15.8 


Northeast 


1983 


1528 


77.0 


14.3 


North Central 


2090 


1659 


79.4 


12.8 


South 


4430 


3719 


83.9 


25.0 


West 


839 


661 


78.8 


7.0 


TOTAL U.S. 


9342 


7567 


81.0 


15.8 



Source: School Enrollvaents based on granth in total enrollment in 

Joseph Froomkin, et al, Op. Cit. ; School age eligible 
population, see text 
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and (3) this relationship was projected to 1980 consistent with Series E 
population projections ;^i4) the number of women in step 1 was then multi- 
plied by the estimates in step 3 to derive the number of school-eligible 
children in 197 5 and 1980. 

The number of iimigrant children was computed by estimating the 

proportion of total insnigrants from Latin countries and Puerto Rico as 

a percentage o£ total immigration for - the last five years. This short 

period was used because of recent chcinges in the Immigration Act. It 

was determined that roughly one-third of all immigrants to the U. S. 

come from Spanish-speaking countries. This ratio was applied to the 

distribution of future annual net migration by the U. S. Bureau of the 

2 

Census for 1971—75 and 1976-80. 

Together with the results of the projections for the already 
resident Spanish population, they add up to the total Spanish-American 
school -el igible population as shown in Table 31. The attendance rates 
for this school-eligible population of Spanish-Americans was assumed 
to lag behind that of the Negroes by five years. 

The public school share has been calculated by inference. First 
the 1970 expected attendance was taken into account, then the attendance 
estimated by the Office of Civil Rights was subtracted from it. It was 
thus estimated that 8 percent of Spanish-surnamed population were in 
private schools. The propensity of Spanish-surnamed persons to attend 
private schools was thus 66 percent compared to the total population. 
This ratio was kept constant to 1975 and 1980. The resulting estimates 
of public school attendance were derived accordingly. 

^U. S, Bureau of the Census, op. cit . . Series P-25, No, 448, 

^ Ibid . . Table A-2. 
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TABLE 31 



PERSONS OF SPANISH ORIGIN OR DESCENT 
IN U.S. AGE 0-19, ESTIMATED 1970, 
AND PROJECTED 1975 AND 1980 
(in thousands) 





1970 




1975 






1980 




Age 

(years) 


Total 


Immigrants 


Survivors 

and 

New Births 


Total 


Immigrants 


Survivors 

and 

New Births 


Total 


under 5 


1167 


33 


1314 


1347 


33 


1483 


1516 


5-9 


1284 


63 


1160 


1223 


63 


1305 


1368 


10-14 


1177 


64 


1281 


1345 


64 


1158 


1222 


15-19 


936 


62 


1175 


1237 


62 


1342 


1404 


TOTAL 


4564 


222 


4930 


5152 


222 


5288 


5510 


3-19 


3864 






4344 






4600 



Source: 1970 Population estimates from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 

Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 213, "Persons of Spanish 
Origin in the United States, November 1969," and Series P-20, 

No. 224, "Selected Characteristics of Persons and Families of 
Mexican and Puerto Rican and Other Spanish Origin: March 1971," 

Washington, D.C.: Immigrants of Spanish Origin are estimated to 

be one-third of annual migration in Series P-25, No. 448, "Pro- 
jections of the Population of the United States, by age and sex 
(Interim Revision); 1970 to 2020"; birth rates for persons of 
Spanish origin follow trends in the above cited publications. 
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We have no information on the migration patterns of Spanish- 
surnamed persons. Hence, the distribution by region and type of 
district for 1970 was kept constant for the whole period. The esti- 
mated enrollments are shown in Table 32. 

Projection of Handicapped and Gifted Populations 

The dynamics of handicapping conditions are not very well understood. 
In the majority of studies which came to our attention, the proportion of 
handicapped children is projected as a constant ratio of the school popu- 
lation, We would prefer a number of modifications to this procedure. 

Projections of Children with Reading Problems 

The pitfalls in estimating the number of children with reading 
problems, which were mentioned above, make a projection very difficult. 

A good case could be made to keep this number constant in the future. 

But this is a counsel of despair, though it could well be followed 
given the quality of information available on this topic. 

It does seem that with the projected inc7:ease in the standard of 
living and educational attainment, one could reasonably expect reading 
problems and other undesirable educational effects of deprivation to 
decrease as well. A reasonable assumption would place the reading 
problems as a function of (1) variability in the ability of all students 
and (2) deprivation among poor children. Quite possibly the extent of 
this deprivation is not evenly proportional to the number of poor 
children as determined by U. S. Bureau of the Census definitions, but 
bears som.e relationship to the ethnic or socioeconomic status of a given 



tj’pe of district. 
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TABLE 32 



SPANISH SURNAME ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY TYPE 
OF DISTRICT AND BY REGION, 1975 AND 1980 
(in thousands) 



1975 





Population 
Age 3-19 


Enrollment 


Per Cent 
Enrolled 


Per Cent of 
Public School 
Enrollment 


All Central Cities 


N.A. 


1291 


N.A. 


9.1 


All Other SMSA 


N.A. 


842 


N.A. 


4.6 


All Non-SMSA 


N.A. 


552 


N.A. 


3.5 


TOTAL U.S. 


3649 


2685 


73.6 


5.6 


Northeast 


N.A. 


501 


N.A. 


4.8 


North Central 


N.A. 


202 


N.A. 


1.5 


South 


N.A. 


771 


N.A. 


5.1 


West 


N.A. 


1221 


N.A. 


13.4 


TOTAL U.S. 


3649 


2685 


73.6 


5.6 



Source: See Text 



O 

ERLC 



1980 



All Central Cities 


N.A. 


1399 


N.A. 


10.1 


All Other SMSA 


N.A. 


911 


N.A. 


4.7 


All Non-SMSA 


N.A. 


598 


N.A. 


4.0 


TOTAL U.S. 


3864 


2908 


75.3 


6.1 


Northeast 


N.A. 


543 


N.A. 


5.1 


North Central 


N.A. 


219 


N.A. 


1.7 


South 


N.A. 


835 


N.A. 


5.6 


West 


N.A. 


1311 


N.A. 


13.9 


TOTAI. U.S. 


3864 


2908 


75.3 


6.1 



8>3 



Using these assumptions, we calculated the ratio of children with 
reading problems to the estimated ratio of poor children by district 
and region. The ratio was calculated by accepting the USOE surrey 
estimates of the proportion of children with reading problems, sub- 
tracting from it 6.7 percent, i^. , the share of children who would be 
reading below the mean if the distribution of reading ability were in 
the normal curve, and dividing the remainder by the percent of poor 
children by type of district within region. 

The estimates for 1975-76 and 1980-81 were projected as the sum 
of (1) adding 6.7 percent of the total and (2) the estimated ratio to 
poor children by type of district within region. The results of this 
calculation appear in Table 33. These results are used in Table 35 to 
project the prevalence rates for this type of problem in 1975-76 

and 1980-81. 

Other Handicapping Conditions 

For the other handicaps, we have tried to adjust for demographic 
factors, namely, that the proportion of high school students will be 
higher in 1975 and 1980 than in 1970. These adjustments to the prevalence 
rates, as well as the new recommended rates for 1975 and 1980, appear in 
Tables 34 and 35. 

The adjustments vzeve made as follows. The incidence rate for 
elementary grades in 1970 as shown in the USOE survey was multiplied 
by the proportion of elementary school students in 1975 or 1980 as 
appropriate. The same procedure was followed for high school incidence 
The results of both multiplications were added to derive a new 



rates. 
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TABLE 33 



STUDENTS WITH READING PROBLEMS 
PROJECTED TO 1975-76 AND 1980-81 
BY REGION AND TYPE OF DISTRICT 
(Number of students in thousands) 





1975- 
Per Cent 


-76 

Number 


Per 1 


1980-81 
Cent Number 


NORTHEAST 


Central Cities 


22.4 


643 


19.5 


550 


Other SMSA 


11.7 


611 


10.4 


562 


Non-SMSA 


11.7 


286 


10.3 


250 


TOTAL 


14.6 


1,540 


12.8 


1,362 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


17.9 


587 


16.1 


514 


Other SMSA 


11.6 


641 


10.4 


594 


Non-SMSA 


11.5 


511 


10.8 


452 


TOTAL 


13.1 


1,739 


11.9 


1,560 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


16.2 


804 


14.5 


713 


Other SMSA 


12.9 


436 


11.1 


402 


Non-SMSA 


17.4 


1,203 


14.4 


915 


TOTAL 


16.0 


2,443 


13.6 


2,030 


WEST 


Central Cities 


14.8 


445 


14.2 


440 


Other SMSA 


17.1 


702 


16.7 


746 


Non-SMSA 


10.4 


204 


9.5 


178 


TOTAL 


14.9 


1,351 


14.5 


1,364 



I 



All Central Cities 


17.6 


2,479 


15.8 


2,217 


All Other SMSA 


13.1 


2,390 


12.0 


2,304 


All Non-SMSA 


14.0 


2,204 


12.1 


1,795 


TOTAL U. S. 


14.7 


7,073 


13.1 


6,316 



Source: Based on reduced number of poor children in population. 

See text. 
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incidcncB rate. A ratio was then constructed by dividing the 1975 and 
1980 composite rate by the 1968-69 rate, which is also based on the 
mix of students between elementary and secondary levels. 

IV. Additional Costs of Educating Selected Target Group s 

The difficulties outlined above in estimating the number of students 
in these groups are further compounded in calculating the additional 
costs required to give them a satisfactory educational program. We have 
had considerable difficulty in estimating the number of children with 
special need, and were unable to tag each group by degree of disability. 
It does stand to reason that children with more serious handicaps need 
more intensive help than those vjith less serious disabilities. Children 
who lag more than one standard deviation behind their age group in 
reading scores may require more (or longer) remedial effort than those 
whose attainment is close to the mean. Similarly, partially sighted 
fitudents whose eyesight has been more nearly corrected may require fewer 
-extra services than those whose eyesight is such as to require a special 
learning environment. 

Furthermore, the whole matter of estimating additional costs for a 
given type of intervention is also moot. If s IsggiriS learner or a 
handicapped child receives all his instruction in a special classroom, 
and if the pupil-teacher ratio in that classroom is lower than that in 
ordinary classrooms, the additional expenditure per child is the cost 
for that given handicap. However, if a child spends only part of his 
time in a special classroom and part of the time in the regular class- 
room, the estimates are harder to make. Is it reasonable to assume that 
the class size of the ordinary classroom will be increased to compensate 

Y,.... ■’ 




for the absence of handicapped or other children during part of the day? 
Or should one assume that the full cost of the extra class hours should 
be calculated as the additional cost, since the size of the regular 
classroom will not change because a number of children are withdrawn 
for short periods? The situation becomes even more controversial when 
children with special problems are either counselled, tutored or coached 
individually a number of periods every day or every week. 

We will sumnarize below the literature on desired remediation efforts 
and wiU. make ve?."y rough estimates of the required effort, since the 
problems mentioned above have not been taken into account by previous 
studies. We examined the following: 

1, Richard A, Rossmiller, James A, Hale, Lloyd E, Frohreich, 

Educational Programs for Exceptional Children: Resource Configuration 

and Costs , University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 1970, This 
special study of the National Education Finance Project is the most 
often cited source for estimates of costs for exceptional children, 

2, Internal estimates of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, U, Office of Education, Bureau for the Education of 
the Handicapped, 

3, A special tabulation from the Uc S, Office of Education showing 
estimated expenditure per child for various remedial programs, 

4, Internal records of the bilingual program of the U, S, Office 
of Education, 

5, American Institute of Research, Exemplary Programs for Haadi« 
capped Children . PaloAlto, California, 1969, 

6, Special tabulations showing number of staff by type of handicap 
and t 3 q)e,of treatment from the School Staffing Survey, conducted by 
DHEW, USOE, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
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7. Reports of a variety of commissions dealing with exceptional 
children, as well as staff documents supporting these reports. 

As a first step to estimating costs, it was necessary to get some, 
idea of the lower pupil-teacher ratios which prevail in the special 
education situation. The average pupil-teacher ratio for students in 
special classrooms was estimated from a special tabulation of the USOE 
Staffing Survey. This tabulation recorded the full-time equivalent of 
part-time teachers by type of district. The number of students per 
professional providing instruction on an individual basis was scaled 
in proportion to the estimates of the Staffing Survey and information 
gathered from telephone interviews. This information was used to help 
translate the number of professionals serving different target groups 
into full-time equivalent personnel, since this particular statistic 
was not collected by the Staffing Survey. 

The Disadvantaged - the Emphasis is Reading 

Our discussion of the disadvantaged population has stressed that 
the problems of these children are multi-faceted. They suffer from a 
number of handicaps: a less stimulating home environment, nutrition 

deficiency, lack of awareness of opportunities opened up by education. 

In a child already burdened by low achievement, these factors often 
result in lack of motivation to learn. 

Programs for the disadvantaged have been mounted to attempt to 
overcome some of these handicaps. Free breakfast and free lunch programs 
have attempted to make up for nutritional handicaps. Enrichment programs 
have been sponsored to broaden the outlook of the children of the poor; 
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they have been taken on field trips, have been given counselling, etCo 
The cost of these enrichment programs cannot be estimated precisely. 
They probably are not too far off the average federal contribution per 
disadvantaged child, i.e . , $160 per participant, discussed below in 
the analysis of the scope of federal programs. 

In. addition to enrichment programs, a number of activities under- 
taken to impose the performance of disadvantaged children have had a 
decided academic content. It should be stressed that, consciously or 
othervjise, the successful programs of this sort also contained an 
important enrichment component. They werei organi?:ed by persons 
dedicated to improving the achievement of disadvantaged children. 
Hence, the atmosphere in their classrooms differed considerably from 
the chaos and apathy which characterize so many schools where under- 
achieving children are in a majority. 

Most academic programs for the disadvantaged concentrate on 
reading, while others encoirpass reading and mathematics. Their 
range in costs is quite wide. Exemplary programs surveyed by the 
American Institute for Research cost anywhere from $80 to $2,000 per 
child. The median cost of effective programs was close to $500 per 
participant.^ A survey of educational programs for the culturally 
deprived by Burke, Kelly and Garms indicated a range from 65 percent 
additional cost to 500 percent. After spending considerable time 
examining these programs, these authors came to the conclusion that. 



^U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, "A Study of 
Selected Exemplary Programs for the Education of Disadvantaged Children," 
a report prepared by American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Palo Alto, California (mimeographed). 
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based on their sample, "compensatory education generally is not a 

separate school program appropriate for the cost differential appros.ch 

1 

to need determinstion." 

Four recently reported programs which seemed to bring up the 
reading achievement of students quite dramatically in schools in New 
York, Kansas City, and Los Angeles required scrnie beefing up of the 
ordinary teaching staff. Increasing the staff by approximately one- 
third provided the necessary flexibility for the requisite individual 
attention to students. This would imply additional costs of roughly 
20 percent for all students in the low-income school. If only 50 
percent of the students benefitted from extra instruction, the extra 
cost per student would be 40 percent. The author of the study stressed 
that the attitudes of administrators and principals and the kind of 

2 

remedial techniques used were more important than the staffing ratios. 

Remedial reading instruction classes appear to be part-time affairs 
with student -teacher ratios of 45 to 1, according to the findings of 
the School Staffing Survey. If this ratio of professionals were 
maintained, the extra cost would be approximately 65 percent per 
student treated. This ratio is adopted below, not because it is right, 
but because it is the one most likely to be found in practice. 



^Arvid J, Burke, James A, Kelly and Walter I, Garms, "Education 
Programs for the Culturally Deprived," Planning to Finance Education , 
National Educational Finance Report, Vol. 3, Gainesville, Florida, 
1971, p. 99, 

^George Weber, Inne r-City Children Can be Taught to Read; Four^ 
Successful Schools, Occasional Papers, No, 18, Council for Basi.c 
Education, Washington, D, C, , 1971, 
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Spanish-Surname Americans, BilinF^alism and Biculturalism 

A considerable minority of children in public schools, some 
5 percent, come from families with Spanish-American backgrounds. 

Some of these are children of former immigrants from Mexico or other 
Latin-Amer ican countries, others are sons and daughters of new 
arrivals from Puerto Rico, and still others come from Cuba, 

In roughly 50 percent of the homes, Spanish or a local dialect 
is spoken. In many cases, especially for new arrivals from Puerto 
Rico, Cuba and Mexico, the parents speak little or no English, 
Furthermore, their children often enter public schools at some level 
above the first year or two of elementary school, and are exposed to 
instruction in a language other than their mother tongue after basic 
language skills have been presented to their classmates. 

The problems of Spanish-American students are thus much more 
complex than meets the eye. The needs of children with Spanish or a 
local dialect as a mother tongue are most easily and clearly recognized. 
This condition should not be allowed to overshadow the problem of bicul- 
turalism, whlcV\ may also act as an impediment to some children's progress 
in school. The social values of Latin-American culture have not meshed 
too well with the thrust of most elementary and secondary schools. The 
traditional reticence of many Spanlsh-surnamed children may project a 
wrong impressi.on about their ability to teachers not attuned to their 
background. 
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Over the last few years, the Uo S. Office of Education has sponsored 
special programs for bilingual and bicultural programs under Title VII 
of ESEA. Most of these programs are of trend-setting and extremely 
intensive character* They include a considerable expense for start— up 
costs in training. In some states the costs are $1 ,200-$3 ,000 per 
student. In those states where the number of children is somewhat 
larger, the costs range around $500 to $600 per student. 

The average expenditure per child for children of non-standard 
English-speaking parents from federal funds, based on a sample of 700 
school districts used to evaluate the intact of federal programs, is 
$146 from federal funds, not too different for the amount spent on the 
disadvantaged. 

Speech Handicaps 

It was pointed out above that students with speech handicaps 
include not only those with articulation problems, but an undetermined 
number of children suffering from nervous disorders which affect speech, 
as well as children who require remedial instruction because of unclear 
speech due to national or regional origin. 

The Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped estimates that 
90 percent of the children with special needs in this area receive 
some service. The same source estimates that the ratio of specialists 
to students is one teacher for 80 students. With the average class size 
in the TJ. S. at 22.5 students, the extra cost of providing a specialist 
is thus 35 percent more in terms of instructional costs. 

Tlie study of Rossmiller, Hale and Froereich, which catalogued 
costs in 21 districts with exemplary programs for handicapped children, 
gave a range of expenditures for exceptional children with speech 
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handicaps of 1,09 to 2,82 tiires the regular program cost per pupil. 

The mean cost of the programs was 25 percent above the average, and 
the median cost was 18 percent. 

The NCES School Staffing Survey found that hardly any students 
with speech impairment were taught in special classes full-time. 

Roughly 65 percent nationvjide received their instruction in special 
classes part-time. In the suburbs, where the level of service was 
generally higher, some 70 percent of the children treated were in 
special classes. There were generally 70 pupils per teacher in special 
classes. As closely as we could determine, one professional for 75 
children provides services for those handled individually, on a part-time 
basis. Thus, it would appear that an average of 71 children per therapist, 
somewhat above the recommended average, was the common practice in more 
affluent areas. This wov.ld iir^jly an extra cost of 32 percent. 

Mentally Retarded 

Currently some 50,000 of the most seriously mentally retarded 
children are educated in special state-supported institutions. The 
discussion below does not cover the expenditures of these institutions, 
many of which are residential. In most school districts, programs for 
the mentally retarded generally are offered to those considered to be 
intellectually handicapped and unable, without special help, to benefit 
from regular school programs. Included in this group are often members 
of minority groups who test low m tests because of language or dialect 
difficulties or because they are not adjusting well to the school 
environment. The Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped recommends 



^Rossmiller, op, cit ,. p, 89, 
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one teacher to 13 students. Since it is presumed that they would be 
taught in special classes, the extra cost of treatment can thus be 
estimated at 72 percent. 

Rossmiller and his associates give two separate estimates of costs 

incurred in programs for mentally retarded. The first one is for the 

educable mentally retarded, for children with IQ's of 50 to 70 or 75, 

and the second for the trainable mentally retarded, children with IQ's 

of 35 to 50o The preferred teacher -pupil ratio cited by the Rossmiller 

study for the educable mentally retarded are somewhat lower than those 

of BEH, nine students per teacher in primary school, 11 in Intermediate, 

and 14 and 17 for junior and senior high school. The excess cost to 

districts for the educable mentally retarded was 92 percent according 

to the mean, and 82 percent according to the median of the R.ossmiller 

study. For the trainable mentally retarded, the mean is 120 percent and 

the median 110 percent. Costs for individual programs for the educable 

mentally retarded ranged from 3.21 times the regular per pupil cost to 

1.41 times the cost. The range of costs for the trainable mentally 

retarded was just as large, from 3.62 times the regular student cost 
1 

to 1.40 times. 

According to the NCES School Staffing Survey, only 67 percent of 
all mentally retarded students are offered special instruction. It 
stands to reason to believe that those who are following regular 
programs are somewhat less retarded than those who benefit from the 
services which are currently in short supply. Thus, according to the 

Staffing Survey, currently 64 percent of all retarded children are in 

/ 

special classrooms where the pupil-teacher ratio is 12 students per 



^Rossmiller, op. cit . . pp, 65, 70. 
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teacher. The proportion in the suburbs, where the needs of special 
populations are best served, is 70 percent, and the pupil-teacher 
ratio is 12 to one. In deriving a staffing rate for the ser\*ice of 
all retarded children, we assumed that 70 percent would be in separate 
classrooms, and the remaining 30 percent would receive the level of 
service of children with reading problems, an extra professional for 
21 students. The cost of this staffing pattern is 86 percent higher 
than conventional instruction . 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

The category of specific learning disabilities is even more unclear 

than mental retardation: hyperactive, brain injured and severely dyslexic 

children have all been classified under this head. The Bureau for the 

Education of Handicapped recommends a 20 to one ratio for these children, 

implying an extra cost of 11 percent, 

Rossmiller in his study estimates costs to exceed normal costs by 

a mean of 1.50 and a median of 1,16 conq)ared to normal costs. He 

mentions that some of the classes are small, or consist of itinerant 

1 

services by specialists to small groups of students. 

Our analysis of the School Staffing Survey places school practice 
in line with BEH estimates rather than Rossmiller. Roughly a third of 
the students were taught in special classes nationwide. In the suburbs, 
where the service level was higher, the proportion was 39 percent. The 
pupil-teacher ratio was 18 to one. Furthermore, for the others, roughly 
one professional for every 30 students was employed, according to the 
best estimates we could derive from informed opinion. Should this be 
the case, the extra costs would amount to 5.5 percent. 



^Rossmiller, op, cit ,, p, 94, 
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Emotionally Disturbed 

The most severely emotionally disturbed are taught in special 
classrooms, if a sufficiently large number of emotionally disturbed 
children are to be found in the school. The Bureau for the Education 
of the Handicapped recommends a class size of eight, an extra instruc- 
tional cost of 175 percent. 

The Rossmiller study places mean extra costs at 2.70 times regular 
costs for emotionally disturbed students, and median extra costs at 
1.83 times. ^ Generally, the reconmended class sizes are four students 
per teacher in pre-kindergarten, five in primary, six in intermediate, 
and 10 in secondary schools , and a caseload of one to 12 for those 
taught in regular classes. 

The School Staffing Survey shows a class size of 11 students to one 
teacher in the suburbs. Only 32 percent of those identified as emotionally 
disturbed receive some sort of attention. Of those served, 45 percent 
attend special classes. In the suburbs, one in three of all emotionally 
disturbed receive some attention and of these 54 percent are in special 
classes. The closest estimate of caseload for the rest is 24 students 
per professional. This is roughly double the caseload recommended by 
Rossmiller, but we would expect a lighter caseload in those instances 
where the less severely emotionally disturbed students were also served. 
Even with this heavy caseload, the additional cost is roughly equal to 
regular instruction. 

Crippled Children 

The Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped estimates that 
the average class size for crippled and health— impaired students should 



^Rossmiller, op. cit . , p. 98. 
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be one teacher for e^very 15 students. This would icrply extra costs 
of 50 percent. 

Rossmiller * s study comes out with much higher estimates of incremental 
cost--a mean of 2.26 and a median of 2.64. The range in individual school 
districts is extremely wide, with some districts spending only 52 percent 
more and others 3.64 times more than the regular program cost. 

The School StaJifing Survey indicates that roughly one-third of all 
crippled or health-i.mpaired children receive services. Probably, as 
was pointed out above, a number are only slightly health-impaired and 
need no special services. In the suburbs, one in nine of all crippled 
children attend special classes, with 13 pupils per teaqher. The rest 
receive itinerant services, which we have estimated require one case- 
worker for 21 children. This mix of services would imply that the extra 
cost for crippled children would be roughly equal to the regular cost. 

Hard -of -Hearing 

The Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped feels that a 20 to 
one ratio between students and teachers would be desirable for hard-of- 
hearing students. This would imply an additional cost of 11 percent. 

Rossmiller does not have a comparable figure, and points out that 
many marginally hard-of-hearing students are taught in classes for 
children with speech defects. 

In all probability, the children reported treated by the School 
Staffing Survey are more severely hard-of-hearing. In the suburbs, 
where the proportion of those identified and tested is highest, only 
10 percent are in special classes vjith 11 pupils per teacher, and 90 
percent receive itinerant therapy. The estimated caseload is one 
therapist for 14 children. Thus, the extra cost of treating the more 
severe , cases of the hard-of-hearing is 1.5 times ordinary costs. 
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Deaf 

The recoinmended class size for deaf children is seven to one, 
according to the Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped. This 
would imply an extra cost of 220 percent. Rossmiller's estimates of 

1 

2.15 mean extra cost, and 2.99 median cost are close to this figure. 

The School Staffing Survey indicates that 74 percent of the deaf 
children are in special classrooms, and the rest in ordinary classrooms. 
The number of caseworkers for children is also seven to one. With 
national staffing patterns (the number of cases in the suburbs is too 
small) the extra costs would be 2.7 times conventional instruction, 
somewhere between the median and mean costs mentioned by Rossmiller. 

Visually Impaired 

Severely visually-impaired students generally benefit from instruc- 
tion in special classes or from 1% to 2% hours a week of remedial 
instruction in idealized situations.^ The Bureau for the Education 
of the Handicapped does not distinguish between blind and visually- 
impaired students. Our estimates are hence based on practices derived 
from the Staffing Survey. In the U. S., some 44 percent of all students 
served attend special classes. The national pupil-teacher ratio is eight 
to one. The ratio of caseworkers per student is one to 14, and is in 
line with Rossmiller* s recommendations. The extra cost computed for 
these staffing patterns is 164 percent of ordinary cost. 

^Rossmiller, op. ci t. . p. 75. 

“^Rossmiller, op . cit . , p. 79. 
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Blind Students 

Rossmiller estimates extra costs between 2,5 (mean) and 2,0 
(median) for blind students. With the idealized number of students 
per teacher, seven in primary, 10 in intermediate, and 12 in high 
school, these costs appear reasonable. Nationally, class size for 
blind students averaged six students per teacher. One-half of the blind 
are in special classes. In the central cities, about 85 percent of all 
blind students are in special classes, in the suburbs, 31 percent attend 
special classes, and only 14 percent in non—SMSA areas. Since there 
are only 4.7 thousand blind children, concentration plays an important 
part in the organization of instruction. In this special case, we have 
assumed that elsewhere one-sixth of the time of a professional is con- 
sumed by teaching blind students, and the average cost is 2,7 times 
more than ordinary expenditure. 

Intellectually Gifted Children 

The organization of programs for the intellectually gifted is 
currently a haphazard affair. For instance, in the Rossmiller study 
only five out of the 21 districts surveyed offered programs with 
identifiable costs for the gifted. The mean and the median costs 
for these programs were 12 and 14 percent above ordinary costs. 

In the School Staffing Survey, some of the gifted students were 
served in special classes, either full-time or part-time. Approxi- 
mately 54 percent of the gifted identified by school principals did 
benefit from special instruction. The pupil-teacher ratio was 41 to 
one. The pattern in the suburbs did not differ basically from that 
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elsewhere. This would imply extra costs of close to 60 percent. Hence, 
the Rossmiller estimates indicate that current practice falls short of 
the small pioneering attempts in the districts which offer programs to 



1 



the gifted. A figure for extra cost anywhere from 12 to 30 percent 
would be reasonable. Given the present temper of the times, we have 
op fed for the lower figure. 

The "enrichment" offered to gifted pupils today is not very 
intensive. In many instances, gifted pupils are simply accelerated 
and allowed to skip grades. In elementary and junior high school the 
recommended approaches to enrichment are to stress the acquisition of 
principles rather than the memorization of facts, which is increasingly 
in concert with the preferred practice in most elementary schools. 
Furthermore, th'e options for advanced placement courses available in 
most large American high schools are ideally suited to the needs of 
gifted children. 

The cost differentials for the intellecutally gifted, as well as 
other handicaps, are summarized in Table 36. 



V, Summary and Comparison with Federal Outlays 




The estimate of this study for the total extra expenditures for 
special target groups is $4.1 billion. By far the largest extra expense, 
$2.5 billion, is associated with the outlays for remediating reading 
problems. These moneys would be spent mainly to help disadvantaged 
students. The bulk of the rest of the money needs to be spent on 
children with handicaps. The summary figures of need are shown in 
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TABLE 36 



ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTION OF STUDENTS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS REQUIRING SPECIAL ATTENTION 
(ratio of regular program cost) 



Condition 


BEH 


Rossmiller 
Mean Median 


This 

Study 


Reading Problems 


- 


- 


- 


.650 


Gifted 


- 


.13 


.14 


.12 


Mentally Retarded 


.72 


1.06 


.99 


.859 


Speech Impaired 


.35 


.25 


.18 


.320 


Specific Training 
(Disability) 


.11 


1.50 


1.16 


.554 


Emotionally Disturbed 1.75 


2.70 


1.83 


.951 


Crippled 


.50 


2.26 


2.64 


1.027 


Hard of Hearing 


l.ll"^ 


r 2.15 


1.99 i 


'1.540 


Deaf 


2.20 ^ 




1 


*^2.688 




y 1.23 


2.98 


1.97 , 


'*1.636 


Blind I 


1 






( 2.757 



Source; BEH Costs estimated from ideal pupil-teacher ratio as given 
in Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, "Estimates 
of Current Manpower Needs in Education for the HandicappetT, 
1968—69," (mimeographed), and Rossmiller, loc. cit. includes 
current expenditures other than instructions which are re- 
lated to special programs; this study is Based on lower 
pupil— teacher ratio as explained in text. 
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TABLE 37 



ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
INSTRUCTION OF SPECIAL TARGET GROUPS, 1970-71 
(in millions of 1967-68 dollars) 



Estimated 



Sub-Total 



Group 


Cost 


'< 

Reading Problems 


2,534.9 


Gifted 


81.4 


Sub-Total 




Mentally Retarded 


401.6 


Speech Impaired 


286.2 


Specific Learning 
Disabilities 


125.4 


Emotionally Disturbed 


267.3 


Crippled 


134.7 


Hard of Hearing 


105.9 


Deaf 


122.0 


Visually Impaired 


54.3 


Blind 


9.1 



2,616.3 



TOTAL 



1,486.5 



4,102.8 
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We have tried to estimate the level of service currently provided 
to these children. In the case of handicapped children, actual service 
levels are very close to those reconmended by 'BEH, Hence, the potential 
coverage can be measured by the ratio of those served to those with 
special need. For all handicaps, this ratio is 62 percent. 

In the case of children with reading disabilities, since we 
accepted as our need figure the prevailing practice, the equivalent 
ratio of need met is the number of children in special classrooms and 
receiving specialized instruction. According to the information from 
the School Staffing Survey, this ratio is 41 percent. 

The role of federal aid to local educational authorities can best 
be gauged from the information collected by the Consolidated Program 

Information Report, The figures collected by this report, based on j 

! 

a sanple of 400 school districts, were reanalyzed by this study. The 

number of pupils reached and the average e'.qpenditure per pupil are j 

! 

shov/n in Tables 38 and 39, 

It would appear that current federal programs reach some 80 to 90 
percent of disadvantaged students. Yet the expenditure per low-income 
child of $160 is only half ot the $317 current expenditure which reflects 
the prevailing practice in reading remediation. Thus, the federal govern- 
ment does not provide more than 45 to 48 percent of the funds needed for ^ 

j 

this purpose, 

j 

The role of the federal government in meeting the potential costs of i 

’.ondicapped children in regular schools is even less extensive. Only 350 
thousand out of 1,350 thousand handicapped children were reached by the 

i 
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federal programs. The average outlay of $170 for current expenses was 
only half of the amount which the conservative estimates of this study 
set as the average outlay for handicapped children. In other words, 
federal funds contributed about one-eighth of what is needed to provide 
services for the handicapped and rotighly 20 percent of what was actually 
spent. 
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TABLE A1 



ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY REGION AND TYPE OF DISTRICT 
NURSERY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL, ESTIMATED 1967-68, 1968-69, 
1970-71, AND PROJECTED 1975-76, 1980-81 
(in thousands) 



t 




Region 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1970-71 


1975-76 


.1980-81 


NORTHEAST 


Central Cities 


2,990 


2,981 


2,862 


2,870 


2,820 


Other SMSA 


4,325 


4,559 


4,730 


5,222 


5,403 


Non-SMSA 


2,090 


2,101 


2,317 


2,444 


2,429 


TOTAL 




5TMT 




10,535 


10,652 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Central Cities 


3,643 


3,582 


3,502 


3.279 


3,193 


Other SMSA 


4,465 


4,622 


4,892 


5,527 


5,709 


Non-SMSA 


4,444 


4,525 


4,595 


4,444 


4,184 

1170^ 


TOTAL 


1^,552 


1277t9 


12,989 


13,250 


SOUTH 


Central Cities 


5,101 


5,050 


5,003 


4,962 


4,915 


Other SMSA 


2,899 


3,210 


2,977 


3,376 


3,623 


Non-SMSA 


6,329 


6,498 


6,944 


6,911 


6,354 


TOTAL 


14,329 




14T^ 


15^^ 


14,892 


WEST 


Central Cities 


2,804 


2,821 


2,899 


3,004 


3,097 


Other SMSA 


3,202 


3,277 


3,668 


4,104 


4,468 


Non-SMSA 


2,158 


2,171 


1,982 


1 ,963 


1,873 


TOTAL 


sTf^ 


8,269 




9,071 


9,432 


All Central Cities 


14,538 


14,434 


14,266 


14,115 


14,025 


All Other SMSA 


14,891 


15,668 


16,267 


18,229 


19,203 


All Non-SMSA 


15,021 


15,295 


15,838 


15,762 


14,850 

487^8' 


TOTAL U.S. 






48,106 
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